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GREAT BRITAIN. 

By the steamer Acadia, which arrived at Boston 
the 3d instant in thirteen and a half days, we have 
Liverpool dates to the 19th ult. The Great Western, 
left New York on the 31st of August, reached Liver- 
pool on the 14th ult.;—the Hibernia which left Bos- 
ton on the Ist, reached Liverpool the 13th ult. in 
eleven and a half days. The packet ship Sheffield 
reached Liverpool on the 1L0th;—the Liverpool, on 
the 12th; the New York on the 14th, and the Siddons 
on the 18th. 

Information by this arrival represents the state of 
trade in every part of the country as most encouraging. 
Confidence has been revived, foreign orders come 
pouring in, money is abundant, the home trade has 
received an impetus, and what is perhaps betlor than 
all, the harvest, thanks to the fine weather of the 
last few weeks, has been got in with safety, and is 
described as an average one These combined cir- 
cumstances have operated most favorably on the 
public mind. Commercially speaking, a better feel- 
ing prevails at the present moment than has existed 
for years. The cotton market has been most buoy- 


ant; it received a stimulant some two or three weeks , 


back, when accounts came to hand that the cotton 
crop im the southern states had Deen seriously injured 
in the rain. 

The proceedings at the Corn Exchange have not 
possessed more than the average interest. Money 
continues to roll in from America. 

The non-arrival of the Overland Mail, which is now 
more than a fortnight beyond its time, has excited 
some uneasiness. The delay has occurred on the 
other side of Suez. The belief at present is, that 
the steamer has been beaten back by the monsoon, al- 
though there are other croakers who contend that 
Worse than this has happened, that she has gone to the 
botiom. 

The outrages in South Wales are on the increase. 

The repeaiers of Liverpool had a meeting, which 
was addressed by a number of the repeaiers from the 
Corn Exchange. D. O'Connell, jr. made an address 
and the meeting broke up in a general row, occasion- 
ed by an atlack by the Orangemen, who were worsted 
in the conflict. 

No place is left for Oliver Cromwell amongst 
the sculptured representatives of the sovereigns of 
Fogland, who are to adorn the new house of Parlia- 
ment. 

Government have decided on building naval stores 
at Tarbert Island, Lower Shannon, for the accommo- 
dation of men of war. 

Queen Victoria’s visits to the continent. ‘One of the 
most pleasing as well as remarkable events of the 
age, is the visit which the young and lovely Queen 
ol England, accompanied by -her consort, has just 
been paying to the king of the French, followed by 
4 round of elegant and graceful hospitalities, in which 
the royal famuties of both countries, their courtiers, 
ind their ministers have joined. ‘Those great draw- 
backs from the perscnal comfort of sovereigns, the os- 
tentation, the acting, which their high social position 
Would seem to demand, did not find their way to 
the Clateau d’Eu, where all the persons assembled 
Were seen in their natural characters, aud where 
the crowned heads more especizily appeared divest- 
ed of ali the formality appertaining to royalty. A 
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|number of passengers by nearly half. 





more happy or a more convivial party, from all the 
accounts which have transpired respecting it, could 
not exist.” 

“Our little queen, in the exuberance of her spirits, 
seems bent upon enjoyment this season. Her ma- 
jesty and the prince remained at Brighton till 
the following Tuesday, when they re-embarked, with 
the intention of paying a visit to the king of the Bel- 
gians at Ostend. Having passed the night off Wal- 
mer Castle (the residence of the Duke of Wellington 
as Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, the royal 
squadron stood out to sea early the next morning; 
and the illustrious voyagers, after a rough passage 
arrived in good health and spirits at Ostend, where 
King Leopold, accompanied by his queen awaited 
their arrival.. The royal party is to visit Bruges, 
Ghent, Brussels, and other famous cities of the Ne- 
therlands, al) equally rich in historical recollections, 
and is not expected to return to England till towards 
the end of the present week. 

The government run contract for 100,000 gallons 
was taken last week by an individual house, at the 
rate of ls. 6d. per gallon. The qualities are one half 
East India and one half West India spirit, of proof 
strength. 

The Rebeccaites in one night raised three pillars, 
built of stone, twenty seven feet high, on one of the 
hill tops, about a mile from the road, in the neighbor- 
hood of Llangadock, in commemoration of their suc- 
cess. 

New Puseyite College, near Oxford. It is intended 
to establish at Littlemore, near Oxford, a college in 
which young men holding the high and distinctive 
principles of the Church of England, may be trained 
for missionary labor. The Right Rev. Dr. Coleridge, 
formerly Bishop of Barbadoes, will be principal of 
the institution. 

Gen. Espartero was to dine with the Jord Mayor 
of London on Tuesday, the 26th ult., at the Man- 


‘sion House, where he will meet Lord Palmerston and 


the Earl of Clarendon, formerly whig ambassador to 
Spain. 

Father Mathew, after administering the pledge to 
74.000 individuals in London, visited Norwich, Bir- 
mingham, and Liverpool, in which towns he was 
most favorably received and made numerous prose- 
lytes, and has since returned to Ireland 

The intercourse of Boulogne with the different 
ports of England during the month of August has 
been much increased by the opening of the rail road 
Yrom London to Folkstone, which has augmetned the 
During the 
month 62 packets went in and out between Boulogne 
and Folkstone, having on board 2,818 passengers; 
between Boulogne and Dover 32, 1180 passengers; 
between Boulogne and Ramsgate seven, with 257 
passengers; and between London and Boulogne 19, 
with 1,340 passengers, giving a total of 120 packets, 
and 5,595 passengers. Calais, during the same pe- 
riod, showed the movement of only 1,538 passen- 
gers. 

Skercnues oF tHe Duke or WeLLincTon AND 
Lorp Brovenam, sy Mr. O’Connete. The Duke 
of Weilington talked of the people being plundered, 
but was he not at the head of the army that stormed 
Badajoz and St. Sebastian? Was there no plunder 
there? He went over to Spain as the friend of the 
Spaniards; but did he prove the friend of the inhabi- 
tarts of those devoted cities? ‘Oh, no!’ continued 
the honorable gentlemen, ‘men of all ages—fathers 
of families, women, and children were massacred 
under circumstances, with the details of which he 
could not shock their ears. ‘Plunderers’ in his teeth! 
He first threatened to fight us—there ts now an end 
to that—(Cheers)—and he is now reduced to the al- 
ternative of scolding us—may there never be an end 
of that. (Laughter.) What an absurd thing it was 
to see one of the statesmen of a great nation employ- 
ed in scolding a nation. If such things were of fre- 
quent occurrence, Great Britain, from being a mighty 
empire, would become a ridiculous bye-word. The 
next topic which claimed a few words had reference 
to that miserable rotten remnant of an old Brougham. 
(Much laughter.) The wretched old driveller got 
up in the house of lords and talked of 1832 and 1833. 
He said he brought ina bill to change the venue 
{rom Ireland to England, which had the effect then 
of quieting this country, and that he was the person 
who would at the present crisis bring in a similar 
ineasure which would be attended with a similar 





result. But how did he act? Why, he started up 
one night and moved that the bill be read a first, and 
followed it up by giving notice that it be read a se- 
cond time. The next night came, and with it-poor 
old Brougham, who said, “I find such a law as this is 
unnecessary, because there is one identical with it 
already on the Irish statute book.’ The poor old 
man! (A laugh.) Really something ought to be 
done to relieve the house of lords from his folly.— 
Suppose they were to address to the house a.respect- 
ful petition, begging of them not to let him speak or 
vote until he had gone to Father Mathew and taken 
the pledge. Who knows but he might then be con- 
sistent for five days, or even, spend an entire week 
without contradicting himself? (Laughter,) He had 
possessed some talent formerly, but all that now re- 
mained was the impudence of a powerful mind with- 
outits reality. (Cheers.) Heconcluded by moving, 
“that it be referred to the committee to inquire whe- 
ther some legal means could not be employed to ad- 
dress the house of lords to apply to Lord Brougham 
to take the pledge.” The motion having been second- 
ed, was carried amid long and continued laughter. 


[London Times. 
IRELAND. 


The agitation moves on at the usual pace. The 
weekly repeal rent has for some months past ex- 
ceeded £1,000, but last week it fell to £735. This 
however, appears to have been a manceuvre to in- 
crease the nominal amount of the following week’s 
subscription, for next day we find the acknowledg- 
ment of £500 from Philadelphia and £399 from Con- 
naught, which will of course go to swell the sum 
total of the next announcement. This association 
have issued a counter manifesto to the queen’s speech, 
addressed ‘‘to the inhabitants of the countries sub- 
ject to the British crown,” and signed by Daniel 
O’Connell. The repealers are anxiously Jooking for- 
ward to the assembling of Mr. O’Connell’s parlia- 
meut, to consist of 300 members, each of whom is 
to bring £100 with him, and whose meeting is to 
constitute the ‘‘next great step” towards the.obtain- 
ment of the grand object of their desires. Mean- 
while government is evidently preparing for the 
worst. The most formidable military preparations 
are making throughout Ireland, in the evident anti- 
cipation of a coming struggle; and such is their ex- 
tent that, according to the Spectator, they caused 
some alarm in the money market last week, which 
was evinced by a reaction in the funds 

There was another immense meeting of repealers 
at Loughsea on Sunday the 10th ult. at which O’Con- 
nell presided. According to his testimony, there 
were no less than 10,000 horsemen present at this 
repeal gathering. Itrained heavily. Mr.O’Connell 
was obliged to address his drenched hearers, with an 
umbrelia near his head, but he comforted them by 
the assurance that the ‘rain fell alike on the just 
and on the unjust.” After the meeting a dinner took 
place, at which Dr. M’Hale and other dignities of 
the Roman Catholic Church were present. The 
queen’s speech O’Connell said, has had a tendency to 
deaden the feeling of attachment whieh the Irish 
people entertained for the person of the queen, The 
proceedings at the Corn Exchange have not possess- 
ed more than the average interest. -Money contin- 
ues to roll in from America,—last week £500, which 
had been collected in Pennsylvania, was paid in, and 
a letter from Mr. John Tyler, son of the president, 
expressing sympathy with the repeal movement, was 
ordered to be entered on the journals of the associa- 
tion, and a respectful answer returned. 

A repeal meeting was held in. the, Amphitheatre, 
on Tuesday night last. The house was crowded.— 
The principal speakers were Mr. Daniel O’Connell, 
Mr. O'Neil Daunt, Dr. Murphy, of Dublin, and Mr. 
Ryley, member of the Town Council of Dublin.— 
The principal feature of the meeting was a terrible 
and a disgraceful row between the repealers and a 
number of Orangemen (ship carpenters and others, ) 
who were present. The Orangemen appear to have 
been the aggressors. On Wednesday evening there 
was a repeal dinner at the queen’s theatre, 


O’ConneLL. Daniel O'Connell was born on the 
6th of August, 1775, at Carhen, near Caherciveen, in 
the barony of lverah, and county of Kerry. (The 
very year in which British oppression forced the 
American people to seek for security in arms, and 
commence that bloody struggle by which they estab- 
lished their national independence.) His father was 
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Morgan O’Connell, of Carhen, Esq., who .was mar- 
ried to Catharine, daughter of John O’Mullane, 
of Whitechurch, in the county of Cork. His fa- 
ther’s mother was of the family of Donoghues, 
(dhuv) or the black chiefs of their tribe. Mr. O’Con- 
nell was educated on the continent, partly at Lou- 
vain, partly at St. Omers, and partly at Douay. On 
his return to Britain, he had to undergo the formality 
of studying his profession (the law) in England; for, 
to use his own words, ‘when he was prepared to en- 
ter Trinity College, Trinity College was not prepar- 
ed to receive him.” Having swallowed the regular 
number of legs of mutton, at the Middle Temple, 
he was duly admitted to the Irish bar, in Easter term, 
1796. Mr. O'Connell married, on the 3d of June, 
1802, his relative Mary, daughter of Edward O’Con- 
nell, M. D., of Tralee. He succeeded his father in 
1809; and 1825, by the death of his uncle. Maurice 
O’Connell, Esq., succeeded to the family estate 
of Derrinane. The O’Connell family are prover- 
bial for living toa very old age. General Count 
O'Connell, Knight of the Cross of the order of the 
Holy Ghost, and colonel of the late 6th regiment of 
the Irish Brigade, in the British service, was uncle 
to the Liberator; he died on the 9th of July, 1833, 
at Meudon, near Blois, in France. He was the young- 
est of 22 children by one marriage; of whom over 
one half lived to the age of 92, at which age this 
venerable patriot died; he was born in August,. 1794, 
at Derrinane, the residence of his father, Daniel 


O’Connell, Esq. 
FRANCE. 


Frencm Mission to Cuina. The Monilteur an- 
nounces the opening of a credit of six hundred thou- 
sand franes fur the department of foreign affairs, 
chiefly as an appropriation for the French diplomatic 
mission to China. According to some of the jour- 
nals, it will include three delegates as special repre- 
sentatives of the interests of French commerce—one 
for the west, another for the east, and the third for 
the south of this realm. It will, be equipped with 
ability to pursue all objects useful for Franee and 
the world. A Prussian Consul General is about to 
proceed to Canton. The WNutional plausibly re- 
proves the French Cabinet for supplementary credit 
taken within six weeks after the prorogation of the 
chambers, to whom the plan and expense of the ms- 
sion might and should have been submitted. 

The Journal des Chemins de Fer says:—‘‘An in- 
ventor announces that he has found a composition 
which will reduce to a mere trifle the price of rails 
for rail roads. He replaces the iron by a combina- 
tion of Kaolin clay (that used for making pottery 
and china) with a certain metallic substance, which 
gives a body so hard as to wear our iron, without be- 
ing injured by it in turn; 100 kilogrammes of this 


substance would cost less than 15 franes, and would: 


furnish 2} metres of rail. The Kaolin clay is abun- 
dant in France, and the valley of the Somme contains 
immense quantities of it.” 

ITALY. 

The most contradictory accounts respecting the 
insurrection in Bologna find their way abroad. The 
Algemeine Zeitung of August 28th, has private ad- 
vices by way of Coire, which represent the disor- 
ders as important, and it names the chiefs:—‘*The 
original leaders of the movement, among whom is 
the young Marchese Tanara,a Count Zambecari, 
and a Fiedmontese ex-officer, named Melara, have 
effected their escape. Now, the persons at the 
head of the insurrection are one Lambertini from 
Bologga, two brothers Muratori from Bazzano. (one 
of which is a pyhsician,) a corn dealer from Bazzano, 
and a man who was formerly a gendarme from Bo- 


lugua.” 
SPAIN. 

The rew government of Spain is busily engaged 
in a conflict with the discordant elements which call- 
ed it into being. Barcelona is in arms, and the ex- 
pulsion of Espartero is likely to be succeeded by a 
sanguinary civil war. The Fort Monjuich has been 
firing upon the Atarazanas. As the army cannot be 
depended upon, measures of extreme severity have 
been adopted to awe it into subjection. A battalion 
of the 3d regiment at Barcelona mutinied a few days 
ago, numbering about 5.0 men; it was feared that the 
example might be ecnt.gious. Narvaez promised. 
if they laid down their arms, they should have what 
they wanted; they did so, and a numberWere imme- 
diately placed under arrest; priests were introduced 
io them, and, soon after, five sergeants, two corpo- 
ral, and a private were led out and shot within sight 
of the barracks. 


Tue Spanisa Turone. The London Morning 
Post contains the following statement: 
“The Earl of Aberdeen has addressed to the four 
great powers an invitation to a special conference, 
uf which the object should be to discuss and perma- 


having recognised the de facto dynasty, in consequence 
of their conviction of the superior. because legiti- 
mate claims of Don Carlos, it would be inconsistent 
for them to accede to any arrangement that should 
assuine the validity of Donna Isabella’s title to the 
crown. They, therefore, declined to be parties to 
the proposed conference, expressing at the same time 
their opinion that, soorer or later, it must be by the 
intervention of the principal sovereigns of Europe 
that the question must be settled, and their fixed 
determination that no one government should be 
permitted to interfere in arranging the Spanish suc- 


cession.” 

PORTUGAL. 
Don Miguel, whose contest for the throne of Por- 
tugal a few years back, will be in the recollection of 
many of our readers, appears not to have relinquish- 
ed the prize for which he so long contended. Al- 
most forgotten in his retirement, he has issued a pro- 
clamation, which shows that the object which elud- 
ed his grasp through the determined opposition of his 
brother, Don Pedro, is still at his heart. In addition 
to its other misfortunes, it is not improbable that the 
beggarly country of which Don Miguel is a prince, 
may be involved, ere long, in another contest for the 
throne. 
BELGIUM. 


Tue Roya visit. The Victoriaand Albert was 
expected to arrive at Ostend between three and four 
o’clock on Wednesday; but it was descried in the 
distance athalf past one, bearing right down for the 
place; and it came to anchor off the quay precisely 
at 2 o’clock; ‘‘steering,’? said an old sailor, “right 
into the harbor as if she belonged to it.” The king 
and the queen of the Belgians immediately went on 
board; his majesty affectionately embracing his niece, 
and cordial salutations being exchanged on all sides. 
Both the queen and prince look remarkably well after 
their voyage. Thetravellers were conducted toa pa- 
vilion on the quay. Among the distinguished per- 
sons who were in attendance onthe king to receive 
the queen of England, were General Goblet, minis- 
ter for foreign affairs; Count d’Aerschoot, grand 
marshal of the palace; M. Conway, intendant of the 
civil list; the Burgomaster, M. Seruys; the consuls 
of Great Britain and the United States; the sheriff, 
the town council, several generals and other c ti- 
cers of distinction, and a considerable numover 
of elegantly dressed ladies. The royal person- 
ages entered a carriage and the visiters were con- 
veyed to their allotted residence; the people loudly 
greeting them on the way. 


The queen and prince having borne the voyage so 
well, it was determined that a banquet in the Hotel 
de Ville, fixed for that evening. should proceed; the 
king using that building for want of room in his own 
residence. The men who were finishing the decora- 
tions of the temporary portico had scarcely time to 
take their ladders away, when, a few morments be-. 
fore eight o’clock, the roll of drums and a flourish of 
trumpets announced the approach of the party. The 
king and the queen of the Belgians, Queen Victoria, 
and Prince Albert arrived in the first carriage, which 
was drawn by two handsome grays. The suite fol- 
lowed in four other carriages. The hotel was en- 
tered from the Place d’Armes by a hall, opening to 
the grand staircase. 


After the banquet. about ten o’clock, the party re- 
turned to their residences. 

On Thursday morning, Prince Albert took the 
king to visit the royal yacht. By some awkward 
steering, the Belgian boat in which they were, ran 
foul of another vessel; but no injury was done.— 
The king and prince then reviewed some Light Ar- 
tillery and Infantry at a station to the east of the 
town, During the day, the Prince and Princess 
Hohenlohe arrived. The Frincess would have knelt 
to Queen Victoria; but her majesty prevented her 
withon embrace. There was another banquet in 
the Hotel de Ville; and after thal the party went to 
the opera. 

This is the understood arrangement of the Royal 
strangers’ time,—passing each night at Ostend; on 
Friday, to visit Bruges; on Saturday, Ghent; ov Sun- 
day, to remain at Ostend; on Monday, to visit Brus- 
sels; on Tuesday, Antwerp, on Wednesday, to de- 


part for England. 
RUSSIA. 


The Emperor Nicholas has gone to pay a visit to 
the King of Prussia. 

Letters from St. Petersburg, of the 3ist ult., state 
that the Emperor Nicholas had issued an ukase, es- 
taolishiag a uniform rate of postage throughout his 
dominions. By another ukase he had ordered the 
foundation of a bank at Tomsk, in Siberia, the firs! 
establishment of the kind mm Asiatic Russia. 


The Berlin Gazette announces that the Emperor 





rently settle the affairs of Spain. To this the go- 
vernments of Russia and Prussia replied, that, never 


ne eee ee een 


of Russia assisted on the Sth ult., at a grand review 
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The Nuremburg Gazette of the 10th ult., states 
that at present the attention of the government of 
Vienna is directed exclusively to a reform of the ta. 
riff of customs’ duties. The government had resolyed 
to reduce the duties on colonial produce, and to ad. 
mit foreign manufactures on payment of duty; but the 
manufacturers at Vienna protested en masse against 
such an arrangement. 
PRUSSIA. 

Poputation. According to the censns just com- 
pleted, the population of Prussia is 15,300,000. 

The E:nperorof Russia arrived at the Palace of Say, 
Souci, at Potsdam, on a visit to the King of Prussia 
on the 6th of September, accompanied by a nume. 
rous suite of Russian noblemen, and officers of the 
government. The Duke of Leuchtenberg, the Granq 
Duke Michael, and the Gvand Duke of Saxe Wei- 
mar are also there. The Emperor assisted on the 
Sth at a grand review of the Prussian guard. It jg 
announced that the reigning duke of Nassau is be- 
trothed to the second daughter of the Grand Duke 


Michael. 
TURKEY. 

The Presse has the following under the head of 
Turkey: ‘‘The Servian question has been terminated 
to the entire satisfaction of Russia. The Servians 
resisted as long as they hoped that Austria and Eng. 
land would not sacrifice them to Russia; but once 
having acquired a certainty to the contrary, they 
submitted. Wacsitsch and Petroniewitsch have left 
the country. Hafiz Pasha, Governor of Silistria, 
has been appointed Governor of Adrianople, in the 
room of Redschid Pacha. It was reported that the 
latter would be called to the Ministry, but persons 
usually well informed, state that he will be named 
Ambassador to London; that Ali Effendi, who now 
occupies that post, will be removed to Paris in tie 
sane capacity, and that Nafi Effendi will return to 
Constantinople. 

ALGIERS. 
We have advices from Algeria of a foray against 
an Arab tribe of the desert, which yielded twenty- 
eight thousand sheep, seven hundred head of cattle, 
and a great number of camels! This is called a 
magnificent razzia. An officer of the royal house- 
hold was despatched to Algiers to tender to General 
Bugeaud the nomination and insignia of Marshal of 
France.’ At the grand reception, he delivered a 
speech containing frank statements worthy of notice 
in relation to French prospects and policy in Africa: 
“The country is overpowered by arms, but it is not 
yet subjected and organized. If we wish a perma- 
nent conquest, we must assimilate the Arabs to our- 
selves; they cannot be exterminated, nor driven 
away from the provinces. Two hundred thousand 
troops would not suffice to push them into the desert 
or keep them there. Howeve” numerous your forces, 
they could not occupy so vast a surface of territory, 
of which the configuration enables the Arabs to es- 
cape you ina variety of directions, before and be- 
hind. Travellers and publicists may give what sta- 
tistics they please, but the Arab population is not 
less than eight millions. When we penetrated into 
the vast interior we could judge how considerable 
their numbers must be by the extensive culture of 
the soil and the amount of the erops, viewed in con- 
nexion with the short time time they spend 1 tiliage 
which the men alone execute. We have been able 
to form an estimate, moreover, by the populousness 
of the many tribes that have regularly submitted to 
our dominion. All are trained to war; every boy, 
from the age of fifteen, possesses a gun and a horse; 
every Kabyle knows how to handle his gun. Civii 
colonization will not answer alone the purpose ol 
empire; we must have strong military colonies, es- 
tablished in military positions; and thus protect the 
civil settlements. Can France maintain perpetually 


men? 
opinion that a smaller one could not secure for us 
that sway which would render the country profitable 
to France.” 
the troops had achieved in making roads and bridges, 
and what awful difficulties and sufferings it had been 
their lot to eneounter. 
substance of some of his paragraphs: he may over- 
rate the Arab population; but, deducting two or three 


stupendous, in adverting to the Arab character, he 
bits, climate, soil, deserts, and mountains. 
{ Paris Cor. Nat. Ini. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Inquisition. A new constitution was agreq' o" 


of March last, against which Senor Vicente Roca: 
tered a sulemn and spirited protest on the gro! nd 


that the convention had exceeded their powers, bY 
introducing into it principles subversive ol the bof 





of the guard. 


mer, and in violation of the wishes aud objects 0 


in Africa an army of ninety or a hundred thousand | 
You know it to be my foriner and present | 


The new marshal reeited then what | 


] have conveyed merely the | 


by a National Convention of Equador, on theg3ls' | 
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people, and the authority conferred by the decree of to that object, and consistent with the means at com- has lost in the last four years some $230,000, princi- 
convocotion. mand, must be highly beneficial. © It is, therefore, j.cipally by losses on the Mississippi river, between 


The sixth section, which is of the most intolerant 
character, is the one to which Mr. Rocafuerte is op- 

osed. It is these words, ‘Article 2d. The religion 
of the republic is the Catholic, Apostolic, Roman, 
with the exclusion of every other public worship. The 
political authorities are obliged to protect it, and to 
make it respected in their jurisdictions.” 

The Bishop of Quito addressed his diocess on the 
same subject, but in a very different tone from the 


/much to be regretted, that the state of the finances 


‘does not afford any immediate prospects of our be- | 


ing able to meet the wishes of many districts deeply 
interested in this respect.” 

It is officially announced that the Governor Gene- 
ral has called the following gentlemen to the Legis- 
lative Council, viz: Honorables Wm. Warren Baid- 
'win, Christopher Widmer, Rene Joseph Kimber, 
‘ A.milius Irving, Louis Massue, Pierre Boucher de 


distinguished patriot mentioned, and avowed himself} Boucherville. 


a most decided enemy of religious toleration. In his 
Pastoral Letter, (which differs essentially in its pro- 
fessions {rom some we have seen,) he tells his ‘‘be- 
Joved children” how much he sympathized with 
them in their fears that ‘‘religious toleration would be 
introduced into their country, with its ruinous ef.- 
fects.” He then informs them that he convoked the 
clergy, and made an appeal to the convention, who 
nobly replied, that, so far from entertaining sucha 
design, the ecclesiastics should henceforth be made 
sole judges in all questions of faith. and be invested 
with all the powers of the extinct tribunal of the in- 
quisition! This assurance was so gratifying to the 
bishop, that he published his ‘Pastoral’ to make 
known the good tidings. 

These ‘‘facts” we shall not attempt to reconcile 
with the oft repeated declaration, that the papal sys- 
tem and its officers are friends of human rights and 
equal laws; but leave that task to those who have 
undertaken to become its apologists and eulogisers. 

[M. ¥. Express. 


CANADA. 

ParviaMeNntT. The legislature of Canada assem- 
bled at Kingston on the 28th ult. The session will 
be one of more than ordinary interest. The speech 
of the Governor Generai was made to the Council 
and Assembly on the 29th. 

We give the following extracts from the speech, 
which is all that is of special interest to our rea- 
ders. 

“The Act of the Imperial Legislature which faci- 


The Kingston Chronicle and Gazette has the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

Resignations in the Cabinet. Thetownhas been un- 
usually excited by rumors of the resignation of ihe 
Hon. 8. B. Harrison and Malcolm Cameron, Esq.— 
|and from alli that we can learn, there is but too much 
| truth in the tale. Jt seems that the government have 
‘determined to make the removal of the seat of go- 
| vernment from this to Montreal, a government ques- 
| tion—and as Mr. Harrison believes (independent of 
| his feelings as member of Kingston) that this mea- 





sure is fraught with danger to the true interests of 

Canada he could no longer continue a member of the 
Cabinet, and therefore tendered his resignation; and 
we learn with deep regret, that His Excellency has 
accepted it. 
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APPOINTMENTS. The President of the United 
States has appointed Greensury Dorsey, Esq. Col- 
lector of the port of New Orleans, in the piace of 
Tuomas Gisss Morgan, Esq. resigned. 

We learn that Josuua Vansant. Esq. has been du- 
ly commissioned as Naval Officer of the port of 
Baltimore. [ Balt. Amer. 


REMOVALS AND APPOINTMENTS. The political 
wheel revolves rapidiy at present, tumbling officers 
head over heels in rapid succession. Without pre- 
‘tending to keep a record, we furnish the following 





| this and New Orleans—a great portion of which was 
between this place and the mouth of the Ohio river, 
180 miles. This sum is, I believe, a greater sum than 
congress in the same time has appropriated for the im- 
provement of any and all of the western rivers.” 


COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the N. Y. Journal of Com- 
merce writes on the 27th ult. that a statement of the 
commerce and navigation of the United States for the 
year ending the 30th Sept 1842 has been completed 
though not yet printed. He furnishes the following: 
Exports during the year ending 30th Sept 1842: 





Domestic articles $92,969,969 
Foreign 11,722,538 
$104,691,534 


Of the domestic articles $71,467,634 were export- 
ed in American vessels, and $21,602,362 in foreign 
vessels. Of the foreign articles $8,425 389 were ex- 
sine in American vessels, and $3,296,149 in foreign 
vessels. 


Imports. 








In American vessels $88,724,280 

In foreign vessels 11,237,807 

$100,162,087 

American shipping entered 1,510,111 tons 
46 cleared 1,536,451 * 
Foreign shipping er.tered 732,775 ‘ 
as cleared 740,497 * 

Tonnace or tue U. Srares, Sept. 30, 1842. 

Registered ‘ 975,358,74 
Enrolled and licensed 1,045,735,39 
Fishing vessels 71,278,51 
2,092,390,69 





Of the registered and enrolled tonnage there were 
| employed in the whale fishery 151,612,74. 

Total tonnage of shipping built in the United States 
during the year ending Sept. 30th, 1842: 








litates the introduction of Canadian wheat, and of tems clipped from the papers by the last mail: Registered $54.532,14 
fiour prepared in Canada, into the ports of the Unit-| Custom House RemBvals The Boston papers say| Enrolled 74,551,50 
ed Kingdom, will, I trust, prove to be a valuable | that the following gentlemen were on Saturday sum- 
boon to this province; and is a further proof of Her marty removed from their offices at the Custom $129,083,64 
Maje . s unremitted care for the prosperity of this house at that port: Inspectors.—John Atkins, S. W.}| Of the domestic articles exported there were of 
porti of Her dominions. A copy of a despatch Sloan, Samuel Kennedy, Charles Barry, Theo. Stan-| prodects of 
from Mer Majesty’s Secretary of State on this sub- wood, Stephen Shelton. Weighers and Guagers—T. The sea $2,823,010 
ject will be laid before you. M. Vinson, Samuel Lane. Measurer—Moses Whit. The forest 5.518262 
Measures will be submitted to you for the improve-|ney, Jr. Debenture Clerk—Wa. Palfrey. Assistant; Agriculture (animal and vegetable) 4,856,073 
ment of the system of Judicature in Lower Canada; | Appraiser—Cranston Howe. Do, 11.903 652 
of the Municipal Institutions, the laws relating to| ‘I'he Boston Mercury savs: “‘We learn that Nathan- Tobacco 9,540,755 
e:jucation, and the jury system of both divisions of iel Green has received the appointment of Postmas-| Cotton 47,593,464 
the United Province, and of the assessment laws in | ter of this city—vice George Wm. Gurdon, who goes} Manufactures 9,472,000 
Upper Canada, as well as on other important sub- | Consul to Rio Janeiro. The appointment is to take! In reference to this statement, the Journal of Com- 


jects; all of which will, { am sure, engage your earn- 
est attention. 

I have recently made a tour through the province, 
such as the exigency of public business would per- 
mit; in order that | might become, in some degree, ac- 
quainted with local circumstances requiring attention. 

{ have had great gratification in seeing a fine coun- 
try, evidently advancing in improvement;—and have 
every where been received with manifestations of 
loyaity to our gracious Sovereign, and with personal 
kindness to myself. 

It has been highly satsifactory to me to witness the 
great works in progress, which, owing to the loan 
raised in England under the guarantee of the Impe- 
rial government, the province has been enabled to 
undertake or prosecute. ‘They are calculated, | hope, 
to extend the commerce, and develope the resources 
of this vast country, and increase the public revenue 
aud individual wealth. 

In those pars where the works of this description 
are in progress | found contentment prevailing at the 
prospect which they represent. ln other purts there 
is a cry for improved roads for the conveyance of 
produce to appropriate markets, a claim which 1s 
worthy of cunsideration; for on such communica- 
tions the prosperity oi the country, must, in great 
measure, depend. No where was this anxiety more 
strongly expressed than in the eastern townships of 
Lower Canada, where the community, almost entire 
ly agricultural, in consequence of the heavy duties 
imposed on their produce in the United States, have 
Jost the marketto which they had formeriy recourse, 
while the exemption from duty in our country, of 
the similar produce of our neighbors enadies them 
by greater facilities of conveyance to undersell the 
svoducers of the eastern townships in our own mar- 
xets. Similar complaints of the elfects of the du- 


ties Of Our produce im the United States, and of the 
faciily given to the admission of their produce into 
our territory, are also made into other parts. What- 
ever liuprovement can be alfurded to our internal 
eommunications is so obviously desirable for the ad- 
Vantage of the community, thet any outlay devoted 


‘effect on the 15th inst.” | merce observes, it is worthy of remark that the value 
eine | of domestic exports, and also the total value of ex- 
| DIPLOMATIC. Welearnthat Mr. Cusuinea, our ports, including foreign articles, was less than in 
| Minister to China, lost some vaiuable articles, but| any preceding year since 1834. In hke manner the 
saved all his official and more important papers from Value of imports was less than in any yearsince 1830. 
ithe flames of the unfortunate Missouri, as well as, The exports of foreign articles were only $11,721,538 
the specie, of which one account says he had $50,-| in value, being less than in any year since 1820.— 
0U0; another account more probable as to the amount) How much farther back we might go without finding 
says, $5000, and adds, what we hope is not true, that @ parallel, we cannot at this moment state. In eight 
the money was lost. years from 1821 to 1828 inclusive, the average 
On the 7th September, Mr. Cushing embarked in| annual value of foreign exports was $24.824,734. In 
the British steamer Qriental, which called at Gib-| the next eight years, ending with 1836 inclusive, 
raltar on her route to Alexandria, in Egypt. | $20,063,169. And in the last six years, ending with 
Consut. The President of the United States has | 1542 inclusive, only $15,499,106. Thus showing a 
recognized Nicuotas Reggio as Vice Consul of Sar: | rapid diminution in this branch of commerce. 
dinia for the States of Massachusetts, Rhode Isiand,| The domestic exports, with occasional fluctuation 
New Hampshire, and Maine, to reside at Boston. ‘have been constantly increasing. The following 
The Hon. Exisha Wuirtcesey terminated the dis- schedule will show the progress of this branch of our 
charge of his duties as Sixth Auditor of the Trea- commerce since 1820, resulting in a great measure 
sury for the Post Office Department, on the 30th ult. from the increase of the cotton crop. Also, in the last 


, column, the annual value of imports. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Information has | Average annual 





Do. annual. 





been officially received from St. Petersburg, that the! Years. dom. exports. imports. 

| Emperor has sanctioned the permission for the con- | 1821-4, four years, $47,837,721 $75,983,885 
tunuance of trade between Kamtchatka and foreign! 1825-8 do 97,397,954 87,327,111 
| countries, free from duties, agreeably to the regula- | 1829-32, do 59,394,198 87,307,459 
itions of August 6, 1823, until August 6, 1845; the | 1833-6, do 89 861,906 143,623,355 
‘Governor of Kamtchaika being, however, charged, | 1837-40, do 102,223,686 130,982,808 


on his personal responsibility, to see that no foreign) 1341-2, two years, 99 676,359 114,054,132 
|Spirituous liquors be introduced into that province,| From the fact that the amount of foreign goods ex- 
/except for the use of the officers of the navy or the / ported has been gradually diminishing, it follows that 
public functionaries. [Madisonian.. | the increase of foreign goods consumed in this country, 

| has been even greater than the increase of importa- 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER—tosses From snacs &c.; tions. The year ending 30th Sept. 1843, (this day) 

The absolute necessity of congress entering upon | will doubless exhibit a considerable increase both of 
some general system for the removal of snags, &c. | imports and exports, compared with last year. It 
in our western rivers, especially the Mississippi, is' is to be hoped we may hereafter avoid the extraordi- 
established by the simple fact, set forth in the fol-| nary fluctuations in commerce which have been ex- 
| lowing extraet of a letter received by us this morning, | perienced of late years—alike disastrous to the mer- 
| from the west. An insurance company had suspended chant, and prejudicial to the general interests of the 
active business, which fact being stated, the lettersays:' country. Tne tendency now is to over-action. Let 

“Tne cause leading to this temporary.suspension | us be moderate, and not disregard the lessons of wis- 
of active business, is simply this: that this company | dom we have so dearly learned. 
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TREASURY NOTE CURRENCY. 

The N. Y. Express says: It is now asserted, from 
so many different sources, that the secretary of the 
treasury is on the eve of issuing a million of dollars 
mn treasury notes, principally of the denomination of 
fifty dollars, that we are bound to believe this is the 
fact. The President in February last, in a message 
to Con expressed his apprehension that there 
would Mee falling off in the estimated proceeds both 
of the customs and the public lands, and that the 
treasury would consequently be exhausted. It is 
now stated that the deficiency of the last quarter of 
the current year will be about five millions of dollars. 

To meet this deficiency it is now proposed to issue 
five millions of treasury notes, authorised, by exist- 
ing laws, in sums of fifty dollars, and upwards, bear- 
ing an interest of one mill per cent., payable at the 
seat of government, but convertible at N. York and 
New Orleans into specie. The first batch of these 
bills is to appear in a few days, and it is believed 
they will essentially relieve the wants of the treasu- 
ry. We never entertained a doubt that an issue of 
fifteen or twenty millions of dollars, which was about 
the circulation of the Bank of the United States, if 
issued in sums as low as five dollars, redeemable in 
specie, at any of our great cities, and receivable for 
public dues, might be kept constantly on the public, 
and that they would not only be kept at par in all 
places, but would benefit the public much, at large. 

How far congress will deem it.secure to permit the 
government to become bankers, and to put forth bills 
at pleasure, is another matter. If the government 
have the power to issue paper at pleasure, the same 
difficulty will exist that was complained of under 
Mr. Biddle’s administration. Then, 1t was said the 
bank expanded and contracted the circulating medi- 
um at pleasure. The new system is liable to the 
same allegations of favoritism and frauds, that were 
complained of under the old plan. We shall wait to 
see how the new congress will meet the question.— 
If it is concurred in, the principles and practice of 
the government will be widely different. 





PRICES OF FLOUR—For the three first months 
of the year, from 18U0 to 1843, inclusive. 

Compiled with considerable care for Bickne]]’s 
Reporter, will be found useful as well as inter- 




















esting to many. Flour in January, February and 
March, from 1800 to 1843, inclusive. It will be no- 
ticed that the changes have been very remarkable. 

Y ic Jaiuary. Pes Mar. Y re Jau. Pep) Mar. 
BCU} 2 $11 50\¢! 2d|11 50}1822) 6 25) 6 25) 6 25 
1s01) § LL 15/11 50/1823) 7 OF} 6 75) 7 Ov 
180 7 Uo} 7 00} 7 OO} L824) 6 LO} 6 OU) 6 12 
1803 6 50) 6 50) 6 50/1825) 4 87) 5 12! 5 ly 
1804 7 50; 7 50) 7 O0)1S26) 4 75) 4 62) 4 50 
1805 11 OO}12 25/13 ON) L827) 5 75) 6 LO] 5 75 
1806 7 50) 7 50; 7 OO/1S2-) 5 Oi 4 87] 4 75 
1807 7 5u) 7 Su) 7 50)182s] 8 50) 8 25! 8 OU 
18V0-|embargo, 6 00) 5 75) 5 50/183) 4 Gz] 4 50! 4 50 
180: do. 5 50) 7 Ov) 7 00/183!) 6 12) 6 25) 7 00 
181: 7 75) 8 00) 8 25/1832) 5 5| 5 5Ul 5 50 
181) 11 OO}10 50/10 50/1833) 4 75) 5 OO} 5 50 
181i} var, 12 50/10 12} 9 75/1834] 5 25] 5 00] 5 a7 
1813} lo. 11 OO|LO OO) 9 50/1535) 4 87) 5 00! 5 00 
1814} 10. 9 25] 8 28) § 00/1836) 6 541 6 62) 6 75 
1815) Jo. 8 00} 8 00} 7 75/1837)11 OC;LL COLO 50 
1816 9 00} 9 00} 8 00) 1838) 8 50) 7 75) 7 50 
1817 13 60/13 75j14 25/1839) 8 30) 8 50| 7 61 
isis 10 00/10 75/10 50/1540) 5 69) 5 57) 5 00 
1819 9 OO} 8 75) 8 25) 1841) 4 87) 4 85) 4 67 
1820 6 00) 5 50) 5 00/1842) 6 07| 5 92) 5 79 
1821! 4 vol 4 00! 3 75) 1843! 4 09| 3 99! 3 87 




















FREE TRADE. The following 1s a statement 
of the imports trom and the expoats of domestic 
produce to the countries named below in 1840: 


Imports. Exports of do- 

mestic products. 

Hayti, $1,252,824 $945,365 
Cuba, 9,835,477 5,334,471 


Other Spanish possessions, 1,898,732 770,429 
Mexico, 4,175,601 969 933 
Venezuela, 1,355,166 554,267 
Brazil, 4,927,296 2,445,863 

$23,444,496 $10,717,324 


The above figures show a balance against the ex- 
port of domestic produce from the United States of 
nearly thirteen millious of dollars. How happens this? 

Do we not admit the coffee and hides, the princi- 
ple articles of import from Cuba, Brazil, and other 
countries named in the above table free from all 
duty? It the free importation of the produce ef 
foreign industry is so favorable toa large export 
trade as the loco focos pretend it is. how does it hap- 
pen that, while the above named countries grow little 
or no breadstuffs, and produce very little butter, lard, 
pork, and other provisions and have no manufactures, 
we are able to pay them only ten millions in the agri- 
cultural and mechanical products of our industry, to 


offset against the purchase of twenty-three millions 
of the products of their industry? 

We put it to the candid men of all parties to say, 
if a theory that produces such marked and clearly 
disastrous results, be not radically defective in prin- 
ciple, and unworthy of the support of any true Ame- 
rican? Free trade on our part, and onerous restric- 
lions on the part of other nations, will destroy all 
equality in our international exchange, and place the 
productive industry of the United States in a condi- 
tion worse than that of colonial bondage and depen- 
dence. [Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 





COTTON. The following figures and remarks 
may not be without interest to those of our citizens 
interested directly and indirectly in cotton. It would 
be almost impossible ina statement of this nature to 
bring into tabular form all the elements bearing upon 
prices—such as the general state of trade, as affect- 
ed by the condition of currency, the operation of ta- 
riffs, difficulties among nations obstructing inter- 
course, and the like. 
But there are certain leading elements that are 
known to produce their effects on prices of cotton in 
England, and which can be stated—such as the price 
of bread stuffs, the amount of bullion in bank, the 
cost of borrowing money called ‘discount,’—and as in 
England, these leading items are known to operate on 
prices of other items we state them below in tabular 
form for easy reference—that is, for the last seven 
years, beginning with 1836. We take the months of 
January and August of each year, and we give the 
pricesof fair upland cotton in England—also the 
price of wheat there, the rate of discount, and the 
amount of bullion in the Bank of England in pounds 
sterling. 
~With these data, the intelligent reader may carry 
in his mind other elements and come to such conclu- 
sions as they may furnish him. ‘There is one point 
worthy also of notice; that the process of drawing 
bullion from other countries by England operates 
sadly against the exporttrade of that country and 
invariably reduces prices-—especially in its effect on 
countries abusing the nee aes cue disorganizing 
their currency and fimiting their ability. 
Jan. Ang Jan. Aug. Jan. Aug. Jan. Aug 
1836. 1737. 1838. 1839, 
—— 10d103 93 6} 73 G63 8 73 
Av. price of 
wheat in shil- 
lings pr. qr. 


36 50.8 59.6 58.6 52.11 69.2 78.8 70.6 


Rate of dis- 
count on guud > 33 4 
biils. 

Ay. am’t of | 


bt 
2 
7 6: 4: 53 83 93 91 


1840, 1841, 
6: 5 


bullion in bk. 
in mill. stg. 


ain 


1842. 1843. 

bd ny i 6 62 5) 5h 4g 43 

Av. price of 

wheat in shil- 
ling pr. qr. 

Rate of dis- ) 

counton good; 55 4 4) 4% 4! 2! 2 13 
bills- \ 

Av. am’t of 


66.4 71.1 62.1 67.9 62.9 61.10 47.2 57.5 


bullion in bk. 
in mill. stg. 
By the foregoing table some remarkable fluctua- 
tions in prices of cotton may be noticed, which 
would not seem always tobe borne out by the price 
of grain—the rate of discount or amount of bullion 
—but looking to the condition of other nations at 
the time, an explanation may be readily found; as 
for example, the change between January and Au- 
gust 1837, which embraced the occurrence of sus- 
pension in the U.S., and although our crop of cot- 
ton was comparatively small in 1538-9, (being 
1,360,532 bales), the prices did not advance as they 
would have done in England in 1839, because of the 
high price of grain there, and which in that year re- 
duced the bullion in the bank from 9! millions of 
pounds sterling in July, to 3: millions in August. 
Our next cropof cotton of 1839-40 was large, 
(2,178,800 bales,) and since then prices of cotton 
have ruled low in England, consequent also on the 
China difficulties which sent a large amount of India 
cotton to England, and crushed an advance of price, 
that no doubt would have occurred in 1841] and 1842, 
as our crop of 1840-1 fell off to 1,630,000 bales, and 
in 1841-2 reached only 1,700,000 bales. The affairs 
of China, now being arranged, the question 1s, why 
should cotton through the latter portion of 1842 and 
thus far in 1843 rule so Jow in England, seeing also 
that bullion in the bank has increased to nearly 12 
millions sterling, and the cost of money or discount— 
never so low, 1} to 2 per cent. per aunum; and the 
price of grain comparatively low also? This may 
be partly accounted for by the large crops of cotton 
of 1842-3, 2,300,000 bales, and partly by the fact 
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that the system adopted by England in calling coj, 
from countries taking her manufactures, disables 
those countries from purchasing of her—and partly 
by what may be called the home policy of those na- 
tions who cultivate a disposition to do their own 
spinning and weaving. We do not see how this poli- 
cy of nations can materially diminish consumption 
of cotton, if at all. 

If we raise the raw material, it matters little to 
us who buys it, or through what channel it reaches 
consumption. We rather incline to think that if all 
nations did their own spinning and weaving, the con- 
sumption would be greater; it certainly is the fact 
here. If one nation like England, for example, did 
all the spinning and weaving for the world, it is very 
clear that many articles produced by the consumer 
could not he applied to the purchase of the manu- 
factured articles—for England would take in turn 
only what she wanted, and the balance in gold. 
Whereas, if all nations spun and wove our cotton 
more would consume it, as more would have the 
means of paying for it by the various products of 
their labor, even to eggs and garden vegetables. 

As producers of cotton, therefore, our Southern 
brethren should look to this, and avoid the adoption 
of measures that would be caleulated to draw the 
manufacturing of the raw material into one channel 
in Europe; but on the contrary should urge all such 
measures as inay enable all nations to do their own 
spinning and weaving—for by sucha course con- 
sumption would be greater, and that is what the pro- 
ducer of the raw material requires. By sucha system, 
the time is not distant when the flax-field and the 
worsted-combing will give way to cotton, and our 
crop of three or five millions of bales will find as 
ready a market as they did when they scarcely 
reached half a million of bales, and not be subject as 
now to the price of grain and amount of bullion in 
England. [N. ¥. Amer. 


THE COTTON TRADE AND MANUFAC- 
TURE. The following article is circulating from 
Bennett’s New York Herald. It is we!l enough to 
cast an eye occasionally at the ultra foreign version 
of American commerce and manufactures. The ad- 
vocates of FREE TRADE IN THE Unirep Stares For 
ALL FOREIGNERS AND NO RECIPROCITY ON THEIR PART, 
which is exactly what is meant by the free trade 
which foreigners are endeavoring to obtain in place 
of our American tariff, may palaver as they please 
about our not having capacities or capital to manu- 
facture our cottons—only give us fair play and we 
will “try” what we can do—nothing discouraged by 
the specimen of what we have done, 

“The imports of cotton into the United States, 
during the past year, will not equal the quantities 
exported. Hence, a supply ef 325,129 bales has 
furnished to the people of the United States a sup- 
ply of cotton goods so ample that prices have fallen 
to unprecedently low rates—admitting of export in 
competition with Europe. The whole capacity of 
the U. States, to consume and to export, amounts to 
12 per cent. of the production of cotton. Accord- 
ing to the,census, the following constitutes the en- 
tire cottun manufacturing interests in the United 
States: 

Capital and persons employed in the cotton manufacture 
in the United States. 

Capital invested, 

Annual value of manufactured articles, 

Number of dying and printing establish- 

ments, 129 
Total number of persons employed, 72,119 


These persons, say 75,000, employ a capital of, in 
round numbers, $52,000,000 in the manufacture of 
cotton in a country where capital is scarce, and 
usually worth from six to seven per cent. per annum. 
They produce a sufficiency of cotton goods to more 
than supply the whole United States; and they claim 
now to be very prosperous. At the south, 3,500,000 
people employ a capital of perhaps $500,0U0,009 in 
producing an average of 2,000,000 bales of cotton, 
of which England buys 75 per cent., or 1,500,000 
bales. That is worked up in England by 2.000,000 
of people, who supply mostly their own country with 
the product. The cotton interest of England is as 
follows: 

Capital and persons employed in the cotton manufacture 
of Great Britain. 
£43,500,000 $247,500,000 


articles, 190,000,000 
Total persons employed, 1,837,000 

Here is an immense capital, and a multitude of 
persons employed in making a market for the pro- 
ducts of the southern country of the United States. 
Without this large capital existing in England, there 
would be no market fur cotton. Neither the capital 


$51,102,359 
46,350,453 


Capital invested, 
Annual value of manuf. 
38,000,000 





nor the population exists in the United States to work 
up the cotton. So scarce has capital been in this 
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country, that enormous sums have been borrowed, 
at high rates, in England, even for banking purposes; 
and to suppose that, by any possibility in nature, so 
Jarge a capital, and so great a population, applica- 
ble to cotton manufacturing, can be found in the 
United States for a century to come, is to indulge in 
madness. Even if the capital and people could be 
created here within fifty years to engage in that bu- 
siness, after the cotton was manufactured, it could 
not besold. Independently of the great capital employ- 
ed in Great Britain in the manufacture, an enor- 
mous interest is engaged in its sale. Let us take a 
table of the exports from Great Britain, at different 
periods, as follows: 
Yards of cotton goods exported from Great Britain at 

different periods. 

1831. 1836. 1840. 
421.385.303 637,677,627 790,631,997 | 
£12,163,513 17,183,167 16,302,220 





Total yards, 
Total value, 
Total other 








cotton goods, 1,118,672 1,328,525 1,265,000 
Total cotton 
exported, -£13,282.185 18,511,692 17,567,310' 
Total cotton 
yarn, 3,975,019 6,120,366 7,101,308 
Grand total, 17,257,204 24,632,058 24,668,618 


Import raw cotton. 
From U. SB. 

pounds, 219,333,628 289,615,692 487.856 504 
(other places 69,341,226 117,343,365 104,631,506 





Total pounds, 288,674,853 404,659,057 592,488,010 
Total export- 





ed, 22. 308,555 31.739,763 38,673,229 
Total consum- | 

ed, 273,249,653 363,684,232 528,142,743 
Total yarn ex. 

pouuds, 63,821,440 88,191,046 118,470,223 





Pounds made 

into cloth, 209,428,213 275.493.186 409 672,520 
Yards made, 628,224,639 826,479,553 1,223,027,56U 
Yards ex por- 








ted, 421,385,303 637,667,627 790,631,997 
Yards con- 

sumed in 

England, 206,879 336 188,811,731 437,395,563 


In the American factories a pound of cotton gives 
about 3 4-5 yards of cloth. The above calculation is 
3 yards to the pound of cotton. 

This table gives the immense field of sale for cot- 
tons manufactured in England. ‘The increase in the . 
markets were as follows: | 








1831. 1840. 

Total yards made, 628,264,639 1 228,027,590 
Consumed by Britain 
and British posses- 

sions, 351,489,000 1,002,371 ,000 

Consumed elsewhere, 277,745 639 225 656,560 


The decrease in exports to the United States was, 
it appears, more than 50 per cent., or 36,000,000 
yards, under the descending scale of the compromise 
act. To feed and sustain that large trade, a constant 
demand is kept up from England upon the southern | 
states for the raw material, of which England took, 
during the year which has just closed, 1,469.711 
bales, or 587,884,400 pounds, sufficient for 1,763,- 
653,200 yards of cloth, of which cloth the United | 
States have taken 4,000,000 yards. or one 450th part. 
The great outlet for cotton is through the enterprise, 
immense capital. and colonial possessions of England 
into new markets. England is the factor, the com- 
mission merchant, by which alone the products of| 
the south could find sale. True policy, therefore, | 
points to the most cordial reciprocity on the part of! 
the two countries, whose citizens are all bent upon 
the same object. [MV. Y. Herald. 








THE NAVY. 

THE sTEAM FRIGATE Missount BURNT. By the 
Acadia from Liverpool we have the unpleasant in-| 
telligence of the total destruction of the splendid 
American steam frigate whilst at anchor in Gibral- 
tar bay, were she had arrived with Mr. Cushing, our 
minister for China, on board. The Gibraltar Chroni- 
cle gives the following particulars: 

‘i he alarm was first given at eight o’clock precisely, 
and was immediately followed by such a burst of 
flame from the engineer’s store room as to lead to the 
belief that it originated among the oil and spirits.— 
Every exertion was made to subdue it, and the large 
pumps were instantly put into operation, but the pro- 
gress of the flames was so rapid, that it became ne- 
cessary to flood the two magazines, which was done 
so effectually, that it was not until 20 minutes after 
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three A. M. that any éxplosion took place, and then 
not to an extent to endanger the shipping in the bav, 
the nearest of which had already been removed by 
the.exertions of the acting captain of the port. -As- 
sistance was promptly sent from the Malabar, under 
the personal superintendence of Sir George Sartori- 
us; and the Locust got up her steam and ran along 
side the Missouri, with the view of towing her into 
deeper water, or rendering any other aid; but unfor- 
tunately, she had already grounded, which rendered 
it impossible to scuttle her. 

Aa soon as the fire broke out, the governor ordered 
the water-port gate to be opened, and proceeded him- 
self to the wharf from whence he despatched two 
engines under charge of the artillery and sappers; 
but in spite of the united efforts of the crew of the 
Missouri and her friendly auxiliaries,the progress of 
the flames, which at one time appeared to be got un- 
der, was such, that at length Captain Newton was 
forced to abandon his ship, after summoning a council 
of his own officers and those British officers who were 
about him who unanimously decided there was no 


hope of saving the ship. 


The order was then given by Captain Newton for 


‘all to quit the ship, which was done immediately by 


the crew taking the water, and receiving the ready 
assistance of boats sent, in anticipation of the exi- 
gency, from the Malabar and from vessels in the 
harbor. Such was the state of the ship, when the 
officers and crew left her, that they saved nothing but 
what they had on. Captain Newton did not quit the 
ship until all had left her, about quarter past eleven 
o’clock. We are happy to add, that the officers and 
crew are believed to be all saved. 

His excellency the American minister, after secu- 
ring his papers of importance returned to the ship, 
and zealously united his exertions to those of her 
officers. 

The line wall was crowded until a very late hour 
with spectators, anxious'y watching the fate of the 
noble ship. The sight was awfully grand; until the 
masts at length fell overboard,the tracery of her spars 
and shrouds standing: out in bright relief against the 
dark sky was beautiful. The whole rock was as 
light as day; and probably such a sight has not been 
witnessed in the bay since the conflagration of the 
floating batteries in the memorable seige. 

We trust it will not be considered presumptuous 


to refer to the discipline on board this ill-fated ves- 
sel; but, as persons, employed alongside during the 


progress of the calamity, and on whose veracity we 
can place the utmost reliance, have heen desirous of 
bearing undeniable testimony on the most important 


| subject, we beg to inform our readers that they de- 


scribe the discipline and order on board as most ad- 
mirable, the several orders were given and obeyed 
as if the vessel had been in perfect safety. and no- 
thing had occurred to excite alarm or confusion.”’ 


The following account written by Lieut. Winslow 
of the Missouri we find in the New York American 
of the 4th inst. 

‘The Missouri had arrived in Gibraltar the day be- 
fore, and was making all despatch for the continu- 
ance of her voyage up the Mediterranean when the 
fire broke out. The alarm was given a few minutes 
before eight o’clock in the evening, and was followed 
by such a burst of flame as led to the belief that oil 
or spirits was the cause. Immediately on the alarm 
the drum sounded, men repaired to their quarters, 
and every exertion was made to extinguish the flames. 
About half past eight the fire seemed to have been 
checked by the great volume of water which had 
been thrown upon it; but its breaking out with re- 
newed violence shortly afterwards, dispelled the mo- 
mentary hope that the element was conqnered. This 
being apparent, the cocks throughout the ship were 
opened, the after magazine was drowned, and the 
shells which were likely to explode were thrown 
overboard; but all attempts to get at the forward 
magazine proved fruitless, from the dense body of 
smoke and flame which enveloped it. The only hope 
that remained now was that the valves in the water 
tight divisions might be open, and that the ship would 
settle far enough before grounding to flood the pow- 
der. 

Signals for assistance were made, and about half 
an hour afterwards, boats began to arrive from the 
English seventy four Malabar, and from the town.— 
Three engines were thus added to the force on board 
and renewed efforts were made to subdue the flames 
though without any sensible effect. Ata few min- 
utes before eleven, the whole body of coal being on 
fire, the flames burst up through the after hatches and 
filled the quarter deck with such masses of smoke. 
that the men were forced to retreat on the outside of 
the ship for protection. Sir George Sartorious, com- 
manding the English seamen,seeing the state of things 
at this period, withdrew his men to their boats. This 
seemed to be the signal for a general departure of as- 
sistance; the word having spread among the boats 
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from shore that the magazines were ahout exploding 
the ship was in a short time deserted by her friends. 
All hopes now rested on the forward pumps, which 
were kept going incessantly, though with scarcely a 
hope of success. 

At about half past eleven, the flames having spread 
rolling up the gangways, and dividing the crew into 
squads about the rigging and bowsprit—the captain 
consulted with the few officers he could collect 
around him, consisting of one or two lieutenants, and 
an English army officer, who had been left by the 
shore boats ard concluded by giving the order to the 
crew to save themselves. The men who had been 
huddled together on the bowsprit and sides of the 
ship, now plunged into the water, hanging on by the 
buoy ropes until they were relieved by assistance. 


The ship contined to burn throughoutthe nizht, 
presenting one of the grandest spectacles, occasional- 
ly relieved by the explosion of heavy shells, and the 
scattering fragments. About two o’clock, some of 
the tanks in the foward magazine blew up, with a 
terrible concussion, breaking in many windows in the 
town, and creating other damage around. 

We are happy to learn, however, that Mr. Cush- 
ing saved all his valuable effects in the early part of 
the fire. His departure was only delayed for the 
English steamer of the 7th, in which vessel he left 
for Alexandria. The officers and crew lost every 
thing except the clothes they had on. 

A subsequent investigation proved that the fire ori- 
ginated in the engine room from spirits of turpentine, 
which had run down from one of the store rooms 
above. ” 

Since the above was placed in type we have re- 
ceived the National Intelligencer of the 6th ult. con- 
taining Capt. Newton’s official account of the unfor- 
tunate affair, which we subjoin. 

Gibraltar, August 28, 1843. 

Sir: It has become my painful duty to report to 
you that the United States steam-frigate Missouri, 
under my command, has been almost entirely destroy- 
ed by fire. Tarrived here on Friday night, the 25th inst. 
in seventeen days from Norfolk and five from Fayal. 
The next day commenced taking in coal, filling up 
the water, overhauling the machinery, and. making 
the necessary arrangements prior to leaving here on 
the Sunday following. After paying the customary 
honors to the governor, by salutes from the ship, the 
Hon. Mr. Cushing and myself came on shore to pay 
our personal respects, first to our consul, Mr. Sprague, 
who, afterwards, accompained us to the Governor, 
Sir Robert Thomas Wilson. 

We remained onshore and spent the afternoon with 
our consul, intending to return to the ship in the 
evening, and | had ordered my boat to be on shore 
for us by nine o’clock. At about eight o’clock a 
message was brought to me that the Missouri was on 
fire; | repaired without a moment's delay, to the only 
gate through which | could pass the walls of the 
city, the others being, as is the custom, closed at 
sunset. (Llearned afterwards, however, that they 
were all thrown open by direction of the governor 
the moment he heard of the fire on board the Missou- 
ri. Lam pleased tomention here that every assis- 
tance was rendered to us by that distinguished gen- 
\leman, as well as from Sir George Sartorius, com- 
manding her Britannic majesty’s 74, the Malabar, as 
will be seen by a communication from me to those 
gentlemen—a copy of which | have the honor here- 
with to enclose.) My boat, fortunately, had been 
sent as soon as the fire broxe oul, and I found her at or 
near the landing place. When I arrived on board, 
which was in about twenty minutes, perhaps, from 
the moment I received the startling intelligence, I 
found the flames raging with violence, and the officers 
and crew exerting themselves to the utmost to over- 
come them. “Every person on board was so disposed 
of, or stationed in such a position where he could do 
the most possible good. 

The powerful pumps on board had with alacrity 
been rigged, with their hose attached, and were in 
operation; those men who were not at the pumps were 
employed in drawing and passing waterin buckets 
and pouring it upon the flames. At a single glance, 
however, I discovered the prudence of flooding the 
after-magazine, which was 1mmediately done; the for- 
ward one having already very prudently been ordered 
to be flooded before I reached the ship; soon after I did 
so, two engines in large boats, wel manned, came 
alongside. These were sent off by Sir Robert Wil- 
son, the governor, and, by the able and energetic ex- 
ertions of Sir George Sartorius and his officers, with 
the seamen from his ship, at one time I was in hopes 
the devouring element was conquered, but alas! the 
flattering hope was soon dissipated by its breaking 
out again with increased violence; this only increased 
the energies and zealous efforts of the officers and 
crew of the Missouri and our friendly auxiliaries, 
until they were driven from their stations by the 
flames. 
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WhenI saw there was not a ray of hope left to 
save that noble ship, I summonned a council of the 
officers, and those English uffleers who were near 
me, to ascertain their views; they quickly and unani- 
mously decided there was no.hope left of saving the 
ship. I therefore gave the order for every person to 
quit her without delay, and without confusion, for by 
this time there was very little space remaining for 
those on board to stand clear of the flames and s‘noke; 
the wind had increased, and the ship was in flames 
fore and aft. The crew immediately took to the 
water, and received the ready assistance of boats an- 
ticipating the exigency from her Britannic majesty‘s 
ship Malabar and from the vessels in the harvor.— 
Such was the state of the ship when the officers and 
crew were compelled to give her up that they saved 
nothing but what:they stood in. 


After I had seen every person out of the ship, I 
lowered myself down by arope from the starboard 
wheel-house, and was taken on board one of the boats 
in waiting. This occurred at half past 11 o’clock. 
The immense number of boats surrounding the 
burning ship at this time were directed to pull out of 
the way as fastas possible, fearing, Jest the maga- 
zines might not have been effectually flouded, an ex- 
plosion might take place; and in that event the loss 
of life would have been great. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the magazines did not explode until3 o’clock 
in the morning, 80. completely were they flooded; 
and, as they exploded under water, the shock was 
not severely felt. At the polite invitation of Sir 
George Sartorius the crew were sent on board his 
ship, the Malabar, and have remained there until to- 
day. I have had them removed to a ship chartered 
for the purpose of conveying them and the officers to 
the United States. 


As the officers and crew have, by this unfortunate 
and unlooked-for event, been rendered completely 
destitute of clothing and every thing else, it has be- 
come absolutely necessary, for the preservation of 
their health and comfort, to have them supplied im- 
mediately with comfortable wearing apparel, and I 
have directed the purser to make the necessary pur- 
chases. 


The ship chartered is the Rajah of 600 tons, of 
Boston, and bound to that port, and will sail in eight 
days from this date. 1 have had the crew employed, 
as well as lighters from the shore, in saving as much 
of the property as possible from the wreck; the guns, 
anchors, chain cables, &c. will probably be recover- 
edin time tosend them by the Rajah, and all such 
articles as can be got from the wreck before she 
sails; the remainder will be sent to the United States | 
by the next vessel which sails from this. The ma-| 
chinery, boilers, and many valuable parts will be 
recovered. After saving all that is valuable or can 
be of any use whatever, | will request Mr. Sprague, 
our consul, to sell the remainder to the best advan- 
tage. 

Until to-day I have not been enabled to ascertain 
any satisfactory evidence as to how the fire originat- 
ed. The following, sir, is the testimony of three 
coal-heavers, who were at work at the time in the 
engine-room, and in the vicinity where the fire 
broke out. J will state the circumstances in their 
own words, taken down as they related them: 

John Sutton states: ‘‘About ten minutes to eiglit 
o’clock | went inthe starboard engineer’s store- 
room, with a globe lantern, toget a pair of beam 
scales to weigh coal, which they were at that time | 
taking in; in getting down the scalesa wrench fell | 
and broke a glass demijohn containing spirits of tur-| 
pentine; I wiped up as much as | could; I then went 
down to the cylinder where they were at work tosee 
how much of the spirits had run down. [| was on 
my way tothe chief engineer to report the circum-| 





stance of breaking the demijohn,and had just got 
on the berth deck ladder, and had not reached the} 
spar deck, before [heard the cry of fire; | turned | 
round immediately, and saw the flame bursting up| 
through the gratings above the steam-chest; | rancn’ 
deck, gota fire-bucket, and endeavored to extinguish 


the flames.” | 


William J. William states: ‘1 was by the starting 
bars in the engine room at work on the outside of the | 
cylinder; we heard something dripping down, and | 
we sung out to Sutton not to be dropping his water 
here, (for there was usually a bucket of water kept) 
in the store-room above;) he said you need not be 
afraid, no more would be coming down; we wenton 
in our work, and the first thing I heard Clum sing out. 
fire; at the same time | saw the flame burst up sud- 
denly from the fel and canvass which was around | 
the steam chest. | jumped with Clum to the steam 
chest and pipe, and endeavored to haul the felt off, 
which we were not able to do; I then went to work: 
to try and extinguish it.” 

Alfred Clum states: “I was at work putting on the| 
cover of the cylinder; I saw something like water | 


dripping down, and I sung out to Sutton, who was in 
the store room above; he said something which I did 
not understand; I had a light near me, and the water, 
as I supposed it to be, had nearly wet through the 
felt and canvass which was around the steam-chest, 
when it fell down upon my lamp, which was below; 
immediately the whole felt and canvass was in a sheet 
of flame, and, together with Williams, I tried to haul 
the felt off, but could not succeed; the flame blazed 
up, and caught the boards which made the flooring 
of the store-room immediately above; it was impos- 
sible to work about the packing of the cylinders with 
a lantern.” 

There is no doubt on my mind, sir, as to the cor- 
rectness of the above statements, and to that circum- 
stance alone must we attribute the dreadful calamity 
which has overwhelmed myself and officers with the 
deepest and most painful feelings, the destruction of 
our noble ship. 

During the sad and melancholy scene I am happy 
in having it in my power to bear testimony to the zeal 
and firmness of all the officers. They evinced on 
this trying occasion a coolness which does them infi- 
nite credit, and is alike honorable to themselves and 
to the service. 

The crew also did their duty like men, and deserve 
well of their country; there are three or four who 
were particularly distinguished for their zealous 
efforts and good conduct, and of whom I will speak 
again in another communication. 

I have the happiness to inform you that all the 
crew of the Missouri were saved without a single accident 
occurring to any of them. 

If, on a review of the circumstances connected 
with this disastrous occurrence, you, sir, should 
deem it expedient that a court of inquiry should be 
directed to investigate the facts in the case, I should 
be much gratified if such a course shouid be adopted. 

Ihave the honor to be, most respectfully, your 
very obedient servant, 

JOHN THOMAS NEWTON, captain. 

Hon. Davin Hensuaw, 

Secretary of the navy, Washington. 


The man of war anchorage off the Naval Hospital 
presents at present, an imposing and quite a warlike 
appearance. First in view is the noble and splendid 
ship of the line the Pennsylvania, of 120 guns, Capt. 
Zantzinger, bearing the broad pendant of Commodore 
E. Pendleton Kennedy. Near her. lie moored the 
sloops of war Vandalia, Commander Chauncey, and 
Warren, Commander Hull, of 20 guns each; brigs 
Brainbrige, Commander Mattison, Lieutenant Com- 
manding Johnson having been detached; Dolphin, 
Commander Knight, of 10 guns each; and Oregon, 
Lieutenant Commanding Porter; schooners On-ka- 
hy-e, Lieutenant Com. Bispham, and Wave, Lieut. 
Com. Shubrick. [ Norfolk: Beacon. 


Com. Wixinson took command of the Gosport 
navy yard, on the 28th ult., in the place of Commo- 
dore Suusrick, whose term of command has expired. 

The civil officers of the Gosport navy yard tender- 
ed to Commodore Snusrick, on tne occasion of his 
retiring from the command of that yard, a supper 
‘‘as a mark of their respect and esteem for his per- 


sonal and official character.”» Commodore Suvsaicx | 


declined the honor, assigning as a reason therefor that 
he had made arrangements for an early departure 
from the borough, which he could not set aside. 


Commodore Cuartes W. Morean, Mr. Siutey, 
secretary, Professor Braprorp and Midshipman 
WHEELOCK. came passengers in the bark R. H. Doug- 
lass, arrived at Baltimore, sailed from Rio Janeiro 
on the 12th of August, in company with the United 
States ship Columbia bound to the river of Plate.— 
When parting company they were greeted with three 
hearty cheers from the Columbia. 


The U. S. ship Columbia, bearing the broad pendant 
of Com. Turner, was on the 15th Aug. at Rio Jeneiro 
—all well. 

The United States frigate Congress arrived at Al- 
exandia on the 28th August, in seven days from Jaffa. 

The U. States brig Dolphin, Lieutenant Com’g. 
Knicut, arrived at Norfolk on the 2d instant from 
Charleston, S. C. 

The sloop of war Marion dropped down to the an- 
chorage, off the Navy Hospital, Norfolk, Va. on the 
30th ult., preparatory to goiag to sea. 

The brig of war Somers, J. W. Wesr, Lieutenant 
Com., arrived at Pensacola on the 14th ultimo from a 
cruise about the West Indies and Gulf. She spoke 
the U. S. brig Boxer on the south side of Cuba the 
30th August—all well. 

Coast Survey.—The U. S. brig Washington, under 
the command of Lieutenant Gedney, arrived at 
Newcastle on Wednesday last, aftera long and ardu- 
ous duty, surveying the coast between Sandy Huok 
and Cape Henlopen. 

The U. S. schooner Gallatin is engaged in survey- 
ing the Delaware river. 
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STATE DEBTS: The Paris Correspondent of 
the National Intelligencer writes August 26th. ‘Mr. 
Biddle’s argument respecting the judicial liability of 
Pennsylvania for her debt has been inserted at large 
in the London Morning Chronicle, and elsewhere in 
abstract: some notice of it is taken in the French 
journals. Europe cannot believe that the common- 
wealth would brook any coercion: no foreign state 
will purchase the claims of its subjects while distrust 
predominates touching the submission of Pennsylva- 
nia to any decision or process. The meeting of the 
citizens of Coles county, Illinois, who resolved that 
no heed should be paid to the decision of the supreme 
court of the United States, and so forth, is cited as 
‘ta pretty good specimen of the manner in which the 
laws of the model-republic are obeyed,” carrying 
more weight for the judgment of Europe than the 
ahlest demonstation of state liability. The London 
editors quote with unanimous applause the following 
passage ofa speechof the senator Alves Branco, 
formerly minister of finance, at Rio de Janeiro, who 
in a debate on the 26th May last, resisted the bare 





notion of a suspension of the dividends on the foreign 
debt of Brazil: ‘Iam inclined to adopt the senti- 


| ments expressed by the Chamber of Deputies in 1831, 


| when it enthusiastically responded to the declaration 
of an old and honorable member, in reply to a simi- 
|lar proposition, ‘that they would rather sell their 
‘shirts off their backs, their coats, and, in fine, every 
| thing they possessed.”» This very emphatic and hon- 
‘orable speech met with general approvation from the 


senators present. 


NEW YORK. 


Tue Ciry Finances. The board of Supervisors 
held a meeting yesterday at which the Comptroller 
presented his annual report of the estimated amount 
of real and personal estate in the city and county of 
New York, with a statement of the amount of taxes 
required for the expenses of the current year. As 
this is a matter of general interest we condense from 

his tables the following statement of real and perso- 

‘nal property in the different wards for 1843, and the 
| total increase or decrease from the amount reported 
| for 1842: 














Decrease 

Wards. Real Estate. Personal Estate. from 1842 

I $24,129,450 $26,817,179 $2,329,759 

II 12,206,750 1,709.345 785,888 

Ill 11,428,226 5,621,371 Inc. 104.198 

lV 7.475,000 2,222 587 1,033.550 

V 8,904 800 2,364,122 131,990 

VI 6 763,900 975,120 1,818,250 

Vil 10.600.478 3,656 000 286,386 

Vill 10,905,500 2.871 632 Inc. 864.146 

1X 9,247 900 1,430,625 ”" 46 898 

xX 6,062,909 546,450 ” 32,835 

XI 3.987.025 87,400 153.375 

XIL 5,586,938 750.550 2.526.949 

XU 4.066.800 275.785 76.529 

XIV 6,648,385 2.102 927 Inc. 188,482 

XV 14,066.350 9 482,066 398,498 

| XVI 12,626 763 542.670 1,238,812 

XVII 9.283.343 1,590,774 261,351 
| halls 

Total. $164,950,514 $63,043,575 
Total decrease, $11,046,340 
» increase, 1,236,529 





Net decrease, $9,809 811 

Upon this property, the comptroller reports that it 

will be necessary to raise the taxes for the present 

‘year for the several purposes specified, to the follow- 
| ing amounts: 





Contingent Tax, ° ° $544,844 91 
|School Tax (State). 35.404 71 
** (County) 113,998 54 


227,997 09 


Mill State Tax, 
509,391 16 


Intereston Water Stock, . ‘ . 


Water Department, 212,000 00 
Lamp Tax, . 110,00 00 
Floating Debt 50,000 00 
Educating four mutes, . ° 780 00 
” thirteen deaf and dumb, . 280 06 
" twenty-two blind, 440 OU 


—) 


Total . ° ; ; $1,805,136 41 
The report was laid on the table and ordered to be 
printed. [ Tribune. 


Boarp or Surervisors.—Sept. 27, 1843. The fol- 
lowing communication was received from the comp- 
troller, viz: 





ComPTROLLER’s OFFICE. 
Sept. 27th, 4. D. 1843. 
To the Hon. the Board of Supervisors: 
Gentlemen—lI respectfully submit the new assess- 
ment rolls for confirmation. I have been unable to 
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do so at an earlier period by the delay of several of 
the assessors, 

The aggregate amount of the taxable property en- 
rolled is $227,997,099 58 100 being a decrease of 
$9,809,810 42°1U0 below the enrollement of the pre- 
vious year. ; 

The aggregate amount enrolled in the 





planting colonies and schools in all quarters—and do- 
ing all the efficient labor towards carrying forward 
this great work. The mere teaching of letters, with- 
out a knowledge of some mechanical art, will never 
civilize a savage—he must also be taught to support 


one hundred more wants, for all of which, he must 





Lamp District, is $220 604,442 53 100 | 
Watch District “ 220.723.797 48 100) 
Water District, “ 
You will be pleased to ascertain that the present! 
tax to be levied need not be sohigh as was anticipat- 
ed, nor so large even as that imposed last year. So_ 
great is the proposed reduction that the increased 
tax for water interest, and for the exemption of the | 
12th and part of the 16th wards from the water tax, | 
will not be practically felt in the other parts of the city. | 
The hesitation of the common council at expensive | 
projects, and its efforts for curtailing others of less 
notice, have had a marked effect in producing this 
desirable state of things. The improved laws rela-| 
tive to the collection of certain revenues belonging’ 
to the Common Council, long in abeyance, have 
worked exceedingly well, producing results the ost 
gratifying, and far beyoud the most sanguine anticipa-_ 
tions; I allude to the laws permitting the corporation | 
toindemnify themselves for awards advanced upon! 
unpaid assessments, imposed by the Supreme Court. | 


It is now four years since the Common Council 
first endeavored to prucure the passage of this act.— 
The vigorous and misapprehending opposition 11 met 
at every stage of iis progress, delayed its passage un- 
til the cluse of the Jast session of the legisiature.— 
For the few months it has been in operation, it has 
contributed a large accession to the city treasury, 
thereby enabling the government to dispense with an 
equal amount of tax. | 

Owing to the caution in expenditures, and the im-| 
provement in the revenues ybove alluded to, the ag- | 
gregate tux need not be more than $1,800,000, being | 
$230 030 lower than that of the previous year, and 
abuut eighty-one cents toeach one h:indred of the 
assessed valuation. ‘The credits which the several 
wards are entitled to receive will, in fifteen of the 
wards, slightly reduce this rate; in the fifteenth ward 
they will largely reduce it, andin the twelfth ward 
almost annihilate it. Respectfully communicated. | 

Aurrep A. Smiru, Comptroller. 

Which was directed to be published, printed as a' 
document, and ordered on file. 

Samuget J. Wituis, Clerk. 





MARYLAND. 
COLONY AT CAPE PALMAS. 
Agency House, Cape Palmas, July 13, 1843. 
To Jno. H. B. Larrose, esq., 
Pres’t. Md. St. Col. Society. 

Dear sin:—I[ had the honor of addressing you by 
the brig Wm. Garrison, Capt. Brown, which left our 
port on the 38th June last, for New York, via Sierra | 
Leone. Since then nothing of interest has occurred | 
except the purchase of the Fish Town territory, for| 
the Maryland State Colonization Society, by your 
agent. His last despatch will have informed you 
how important he deemed this matter, taken in con- 
nection with the occupation of Garroway country by 
the French government. By a recent arrival from 
Sierra Leone,.it is now Certain, thatthe French gov- 
ernment intend to proceed in this matter, as the block 
houses and frames for dwellings are now at Senegai 
waiting a vessel to freight them to Garroway. The 
purchase of Fish Town, dashes, &c. must necessarily 
increase the expenditures of the colony about $300 
this year. 

1 could obtain the territory upon no other terms, 
and after due consideration [ concluded it would be 
for the interest of the society to pay something rather 
than accept it as a mere deed of gift. My impres- 
sion is that it would be well to lay off a town there 
and allow a few families (such as desire) to settle 
and occupy the land till we may need it. Thereis a 
fine harbour, which must be surveyed and a pilot ap- 
pointed before it would be safe for large vessels to 
go there for shelter or refreshment. 

I am proud to say the influence of the colony is be- 
ing felt every day, and at no period has it been great- 
er. Even our stubborn neighbors the half Cavally 
people have submitted, after failing to excite the 
tribes around to raise the price of all kinds of Afri- 
can produce. The fines imposed upon them, they 
have agreed and offered to pay, and recent events 
teach them that they will be held toa more strict ac- 
countability as the colony increases in strength.—| 
Giving all credit to other influences, at work among 
the natives, I question, if all united, are doing as| 
much for the civilization of Africa, as the location 
of a colony of people civilized, of a like complexion, | 
in their midst. If this continent is ever to be civil-| 
ized, God has decreed that the work is to be accoim- 
plished by colored men who are to be the pioneers in | 








ob’t serv’t, 


be able to provide. 
You will be pleased to learn that the Globe emi 


217,940,097 58 100) grants are beginning to make some improvement.— | Gambrill, 


Six families are now comfortably located on their 
farms, and before many days the rest will be in their 
own houses. They are beginning to be better satis- 
fied with their new country, as their ideas hecome 
enlarged; as they feel that they are men who have 
got to depend on their own industry and good conduct 
to carry them forward. 

It is my intention to take a jaunt into the interior 
next month, and if possible to investigate and re- 
move the obstacles in the way of free trade with the 
Far Bush people. I want to see the Camwood re- 
gion, and if no obstacles are thrown in the way to 
proceed to “Pam country.” I have deputed J. H. 
Stuart to proceed as far as he can into the bush, and 
a good deal will depend on his report. He is now 
absent on duty. 

We have seen the United States brig Porpoise of 
the African Squadron. Advices have come to hand 
from Commodore Perry, of his intention to visit this 
colony at an early date after his arrival on the coast. 

hope the board of Managers have not abandoned 
the idea of supplying the colony with jacks and 
horses. Fine horses can be procured at Badagry «I 
am told) fur 20 or 25 dollars. One has lately been 
brought to Dr. McGill by Captain Hunt of brig M. 
Paulina of Boston. Ihave the honor to remain your 
JNO. B. RUSSWURM, 

A. Md. S. C. S. 


Erection. Below we give all the returns we 
have thus far received. The indications are that the 
whigs have a majority in the house of delegates, 


_which ensures tiie election of a whig U. S. senator, 


We were in hopes of being able to furnish fuil re- 
turns of the election which took place on Wednes- 
day for delegates to the general assembly of Mary- 
land, but there are four counties from which the re- 
sult is not ascertained when our paper goes to press, 
viz: St. Mary’s, Queen Anne, Somerset, and Wor- 
cester. 
BALTIMORE CITY. 


Whig. V. Bz 
James Curley, 6,563 Stansbury, 6 484 
A. R. Levering, 6,557 Ramsey, 6,444 
W.H. Watson, 6,554 Cox, 6.410 
J. L. Carey, 6,529 Frieze, 6.396 
G. W. Lurman, 6,399 Bender, 6 383 


Four whigs, Messrs. Curley, Levering, Watson, and 
Carey, and 1 V. B. (Stansbury), elected. 


|- ‘Total number of votes taken 13,048. The total 
| number last October, 12,927. 


Average whig majority 97. 

Highest whig over lowest V. B. 181. 

Highest V. B. over lowest whig, 85. 

Last October the V. B. average majority was 752. 

The city gave a majority of 31 in 1840 against 
Harrison. 

Baltimore county.—Five democrats elected; no 
change. 

Cecil county.—The following is the result; four de- 
mocrats elecled—being a gain of two. 


Whig. V. B. 
| Simners, 1.221 Lackiard, 1,299 
Yarnell, 1,236 Owen, 1,268 
Crookshanks, 1,200 Cropper, 1,267 
Chandler, 1,181 Harris, 1,262 


Kent county.—We aunex the full returns; three 


himself asa civilized being—in which state he has | 


Whig. V. Bz 
Hood, 1,250 Stull, 1,314 
Gardner, 1.228 Pouder, 1,306 
Ecker, 1.339 Shaw, 1,306 
Longwell, 1,295 Owings, 1,258 


| Anne Arundel county.—Two whigs and three Van 
| Buren are elected—last year they were all V. B. 


Whig V. B. 
Johnson, 1,462 Marray, 1,480 
1,456 Ligon, 1,461 
Worthington, 1,457 Thomas, 1,475 
Garner, 1,438 Maxcy, 1,441 
Warfield, 1,460 Chairs, 1,454 


Calvert county —The result is the same as last 
year, viz: one whig and two V. B. delegates. 


DELEGATES. 

Whigs. V. B. 
Dalrymple, 397 Allnutt, 416 
‘Llurner, 376 Weems, 407 
Morsell, 3°0 Harrison, 375 

COUNTY COMMISSIONERS. 
Whigs. V. B. 
Essex, 379 Cranford, 395 
Wilson, 363 Bowen, 360 
Breeden, 371 Wales, 403 
Denton, 370 Owens, 399 
Harrison, 387 Dare, 413 
Sunderland 394 Parran, 417 


Dorchester county.—In this county three V. B. dele- 
gates and one whig have been elected—being a whig 
loss of three. The vote was as follows: 


Whigs. V. B. 

F. P. Phelps, 914 Jas. A. Stewart, 993 

Jos. Nicols, 896 John W. Dail, 943 

L. Richardson, 859 Daniel Cannon, 900 

J. B. Chaplain, 841 Jas. Smith, 885 
Talbot county. 

Whig. Ve. B. 
Loockerman, 662 Thomas, 701 
Harper, 656 B M. Bowdle, 729 
C. H. Bowdle, 666 Ariningdale, 720 

Two V. B. commissioners elected. 
Caroline county. 

Whig. V. B. 
Hardcast,e, 584 Thawley, 574 
Potter, 603 Keene, 596 
McKnutt, 596 Anthony, 594 


Two whigs and one V. B. elected. A whig gain 
of one delegate. 


Allegany county. This county stands as last year— 


three V. B. and one whig. 

Whig. V. B. 
Smith, 1,136 McKaig, 1,152 
Pickill, 1,062 Buskirk, 1,117 
Bruce, 1,112 Fitzpatrick, 1,132 
MecCulloh, 1,032 Hammill, 1,148 


Dr. S. P. Smith, (whig,) and Patrick Hamwill, 
Wm. W. M’Raig, Dr. James Fitzpatrick, (V. B.) 
are clecte*. 

Washington county—5 V. B. elected. ; 


LOUISIANA. 


Trape or New Orveans. As New Orleans is 
the great outlet for the productions of a large portion 
of the western and the southwestern states, and ai- 
fords some criterion of the increase of the business 
and population of those states, the following facts, 
derived from a late number of the New Orleans 
Price Current, will be found interesting, especially 
to our commercial readers. ‘Tables are furnished of 
the receipts at that city from the interior for ten 
‘years, commencing with 1833-34, and ending Sep- 
; tember 1, 1843. We have taken the extreme points 
in the following analysis, and some of the most im- 


portant items. [U. S. Gazette. 








whigs elected: Receipts from the interi 
ghee ee Apples—In 1833 34 10,469 barrels were received; 
; - ~ 4 — ’ ’ 5 b 
aronh i a 206 / in 1841-2, 26,443; and in 1842-3, 67,803 bbls.—be- 

he ae aes ae | ing an increase of 41,360 bbls. over 1841. 

Spencer, 661 Gooding, 485 1833. 1841-2. 1842-3 

Harford county.—The returns show the election Bacon—casks, assorted 5,051 13,505 16,561 

of three whigs and one Van Buren. Hains, hhds. 8,076 9,220 13.588 

Whig. Vr. B , in bulk, Ibs. 567,324 1,283,119 1,453,793 

Polk, 1,330 Stevenson, 1,267! Butter, kegs and bbls. 7,884 +=12,075 = 19,424 

Hopkit fay actly 1,264" Beef, bos. i 5,401 17,445 17,549 

| ’ eo ’ ’ Cutton—La. & Missis- 

Butler, 1,258 Hope, , sippi, bales 311.383 583,328 824,945 
Three whigs and one V. B. elected. | Lake 9,202 8,967 14,280 
Montgomery county.—Four whigs are elected—' N. Alabama and 

last year it was two and two, Tennessee 134.482 118,629 191,410 

Nominated whigs Independent. Arkansas 1616, 16,734 30,511 

Kilgour, 812 Mercer, (V. B.) 797 | Mobile 5,063 4,565 10,6°7 

Trundle, 813 Dorsey, (V. B.) 785 | Florida 9,321 2,83) 3,31 

Griffith, 810 Dade, (V. B.) 766 Texas 917 5.101 15,328 

Waters, 809 Gott, (whig) 748 Corn meal, bbls. 1,665 6,023 5,415 
Carroll county —In this county three V. B. and Corn, in ears, bbls. 97,774 240.675 255,058 

one whig are clected, being a whig gain of one. The shelled, sacks 63.137 338,709 427,552 

following is the result. Coal, western, bbis. 24,120 140,582 255,508: 
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88 
Flaxseed, tierces 3,720 863 13,480 
Flour, bbls. ~ 445,831 439,688 521,175 
Hemp, bundles 32 1,211 14,873 
Lard, bhds. od 74 1,433 
~~ bbls. 2,359 18,207 104,540 
kegs 195.565 366,694 307,871 
Lead, pi 203,999 472.556 571,949 
Oats, bbis. 18,206 63.281 120.430 
Oil, castor, bbls. 363 3,666 4,976 
Lard, bbls. —. — 1,818 
Pork, bbls. 91,998 244,442 204,643 
- hhds. 298 946 2,371 
bulk, Ibs. 2,603,860 4,051,800 6,814,750 
Sugar, hhds. — 50. 65,036 
To hhds. 25,871 66,855 91,454 
kegs 2,390 3,618 4,902 
bales 1,277 3,298 3,008 
Wheat, bbls. andsacks —— 134,886 118,248 


ris of Cotton. 

In 1833-34. the whole amount exported was 461,- 
026 bales; in 1841, 749,267; and in 1842-43, 1,088,- 
870, being an increase in the last year over 184]-2, 
350,603. Of the exports, there went to 

ar 1833-34. 1841-42. 1842-43. 


Great Britain 287,877 421,450 679,438 


France 102,610 183,272 180,875 
North of Europe 9,530 21,207 50,882 
South of Europe & China 1,384 23,506 43,543 
Coastwise 59,625 99,832 134,132 


Of the.coastwise in 1842-43, 48,036 bales went to 
New York; 73,891 to Boston; 674 to Providence, 
3,253 to Philadelphia; 3,278 to Baltimore; 5,000 to 
other ports. . | 

Exports of Tobacco. : 

In 1333 to 34, 25,210 hhds.; 1841-42, 68,058; 

1842-43, 89,891, of which went to 


1833-4. 1841-2. 1842-3. 


Great Britain 8,112 20,969 27,437 
France 306 6.974 11,645 
North of Europe 4,462 20,252 21,618 
South of Europe 1542 9,053 7,536 
Coastwise 10,788 10,810 20,750 


Of the coastwise in 1842-3, 10,533 hhds. went to 
New York, 3,650 to Boston, 2,845 to Philadelphia, 
2,433 to Baltimore; and 2,493 to other ports. 

' Exports of sugar. 





1838-39 98,815 hhds. 2,793 bbls. 
39-40 45.296 6,595 
40-41 40,526 4,092 
4}-42 29,334 2,939 
42-43 66,044 2,280 


Of the quantity in 1842-3, there were shipped to 
New York 31,549 hhds.; to Philadelphia 14,474 hhds. 
708 barrels; ‘to Baltimore 8,660 hhds. and 663 bbls.; 
to Boston 2,814 hhds.; Richmond and Petersburg 
2,337; Mobile 3,011 hhds. 375 bbls. 

; Exports of Molasses. 


1838-39 13,115 bhds. 20,432 bbls. 
39-40 8.937 42,397 
40-41 11,284 48,104 
41-42 9,314 57,165 
42-43 12,366 66,901 


Of the quantity in 1842-43, 7,285 hhds. and 28,- 
030 bbls. were sent to New York; 1,288 hhds. and 
9,091 bbls. to Philadelphia; 1,162 hhds. and 8,459 
bbls. to Baltimore; and 976 hhds. and 4,809 bbls to 
Boston. 


Exports of various articles. 

1840-41. 1841-42. 1842-43. 

Flour, bbls. 311,343 271,495 338,772 
Pork, bbis. 134,459 187,116 159,774 
Bacon, hhds. 12,525 14,479 25,383 

' Lard, kegs 275,869 441,408 737,729 
Beef, bbis. 17,649 6,261 4 424 
Lead, pigs 308,237 447,883 542,172 
Whiskey, bbls. 33,065 26,751 32,136 
Corn, sacks 93,557 351,227 672,316 


Of the quantity of flour, there went to foreign 
ports in 1840-41, 184,204 bbls.; in 1841-42, 97,463; 
in 1842-43, 109,663—and to 

1840-41. 1841-42. 1842-43. 


New York 37,335 79,471 101,336 
Boston. 55,205 74,715 81,955 
Philadelphia 100 446 3,540 


The destination of a portion of the following ar- 
ticles exported in 1842-43, was 





N. York. Boston. Phil. 
Corn, sacks 160,707 166,599 2.873) 
Lard, kegs 203,057 115,475 8,953 | 
Lead, pigs 225,077 112,670 55,594 
Pork, bbis. 69,275 60,273 4,794 
Vessels arrived. 
1840-41. 184]-42. 1842-43. 
Ships 595 599 679 
Barques 191 198 283 | 
Brigs 325 279 532 | 
Schooners 532 327 524 | 
1,643 1,403 2,018 
Steamboats 2,187 2,132 2,824 | 





In t, A st 31. 
NT BAS. 1842. 
Ships ll 22 
Barques 7 9 
Brigs 9 7 
Schooners 10 9 


37 47 
Stocks on hands, Sept. 1, 1843.—Cotton, 4,700 bales; 
tobacco, 4,873 hhds. 


DesTRCTION OF THE STEAMER CuipreR. It has be- 
come our mournful duty to record one of the most ter- 
rible catastrophes which hasever happ paua on the 
Mississippi. Yesterday, at about } past 12 o’clock, 
as the steamer Clipper No. 1, was backing out from 
her moorings at our landing, she blew up with an 
explosion that shook earth, air, and heaven, as 
though the walls of the world were tumbling to 
pieces about our ears. All the boilers bursting sim- 
ultaneously—machinery, vast fragments of the boi- 
lers, huge beams of timber, furniture, and human 
beings in every degree of mutilation, were alike 
shot up perpendicularly many hundred fathoms in the 
air. On reaching the greatest height, the various 
bodies diverged like the jets of a fountain in all di- 
rections—falling to the earth, and upon roofs of the 
houses, in some instances, as much as two bundred 
and fifty yards from the scene of destruction. 

The hapless victims were scalded. crushed, torn, 
mangled, and scattered in every possible direction— 
many into the river, some in the streets, some on the 
other side of the Bayou, nearly 300 yards—some 
torn asunder by coming in contact with pickets and 
posts, and others shot Jike cannon balls through the 
solid walls of houses at a great distance from the 
boat. All in front of the wheel-houses appears as 
though swept by a whirlwind. But anything like an 
adequate description of the scene of the wreck, and 
rain, is utterly out of the question. What remains 
of the hull has been firmly lashed to the shore, but 
it seems to have broken in two and partially sunk.— 
She had just taken on board, at the rail road depot, 
about 86 bales of cotton, nearly all of which, togeth- 
er with the money chest, and most of the cabin fur- 
niture, we are glad to learn has been saved. 

On reaching the spot under whip and spur, we im- 
mediately bent our steps towards the temporary hos- 
pital hastily prepared for the reception of such as 
might be found to retain a spark of life. The scene 
was such as we hope never to look upon again. The 
floors of the two large warerooms were literally 
strewn with the wounded and dying, and others pour- 
ing in as fast as it was possible to convey them— 
praying, groaning, howling, and writhing in every 
possible contortion of physical agony. In the midst 
of this confusing din, up to their arm-pits in oil and 
cotton, and bandages, we found our praiseworthy 
physicians—like good Samaritans, doing good—quiet- 
ly and silently, but with the energy and activity ap- 
parently of fifty pair of hanis—now washing a burn, 
now dressing a wound, and anon splintering a frac- 
tured limb. Indeed our citizens generally, every 
man and mother’s son, appeared only anxious as to 
know how they might render most service to the 
poor sufferers—white and black, without distinction. 

The following are the most important particulars, 
as far as we have been able to gather them: 

The crew consisted of 1 captain, 1 mate, 2 clerks, 
3 engineers, 2 pilots, 1 carpenter, 1 watchman, 1 
chambermaid, 5 stewards, 3 cooks, 15 firemen, 8 deck 
hands. 

Passengers.—L.. Thomas,* missing; P. B. Monta- 
‘nat, commission merchant, New Orleans; and one 
small boy wounded. Deck passengers, one wounded, 
two not hurt. 

Capt. Laurent escaped unhurt. Mr. Bessy, chief 
clerk, missing, and the 2d clerk killed. John Tyson, 
chief engineer, badly wounded. Wm. Sumrer, 2d 
engineer, thrown 150 or 200 yards through the roof 
and gable end of a house, into the back yard against 
the fence—one arm torn off, and fragments of his 
carcass scattered over the trees. Wm. Nelson, 3d 
engineer, f. m.c. killed. Arnault J. Lavand, pilot, 
missing. Wm. Wall, pilot, kilied. John Peterson, 
mate, badly scalded, though likely to recover. Ga- 
briel Pool, carpenter, inissing. Watchman killed.— 
Chambermaid saved unhurt. Stewards all killed or 
missing. Two of the cooks killed, and one wound- 
ed. Eight firemen killed or missing. Four deck 
hands killed or missing. 

It may be well enough here to state, that all those 
we have put down as missing, are doubtless dead, as 
every search has been made in the vicinity to recov- 
er their bodies in vain. They have doubtless found 
a watery grave. 

The remains of those picked up on shore, were 
interred deceutly. 

The watchman, a white man, was thrown, alive, 
100 yards through the solid wall of Bacon’s hotel, 
into a bed. He retained his senses perfectly for 


the evening. 


condition. 


Washington, 
Johnson, 
Hawkins, 
Sullivan, 
Carter, 
Green, 
Cocke, 


Sevier, 
Clairborne, 
Morgan, 
Jefferson, 
Campbell, 
Blount, 
Anderson, 
Monroe, 
Grainger, 





| Rhea, 
Knox, 
Bradley, 
| Polk, 
McMinn, 
Marion, 
Roane, 
Meigs, 
Hamilton 
Bledsoe, 


Coffee, 
Warren, 
Overton, 
Van Buren, 
Fentress, 
White, 
DeKalb, 
Jackson, 


Franklin 
Marshall, 
Lincoln, + 


Bedford, 


Hardin, 
Hickman, 
Maury, 
Giles, 
Lawrence, 
Wane, 


Williamson, 
Wilson, 
Cannon, 
Rutherford, 


Sumner, 
Smith, 
Davidson, 





aed 


TENNESSEE. 


From the Nashville Banner. 
OFFICIAL RETURNS OF VOTES FOR REPRESENTATIVES 
TO CONGRESS—FIRST DISTRICT. 


Whig. 
Aikin. 
854 
327 

1,093 
354 
600 
941 
723 





4,952 
SECOND DISTRICT. 
Whig. 
Senter. 
651 
573 
156 
1,291 
356 
952 
547 
864 
920 


6,310 
THIRD DISTRICT. 
Whig. 
Campbell. 
157 
1,827 
406 
213 
804 
424 
803 
91 
528 
447 
5,700 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
hig. 
Bransford. 
332 
360 
248 
144 
87 
899 
503 
1,077 


3.650 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
Whig. 
Long. 
620 
692 
328 
1,303 
2,943 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 
Whig. 
N. 8S. Brown. 
585 
279 
1,434 
1,337 
489 
674 
4,798 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
Whig. 
Dickerson. 
1,835 
2,360 
369 
1,573 
6,137 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
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some time after, but the poor fellow expired during 


The cabin boy was thrown about 200 yards through 
the roof of a shed, and was picked up in a mangled 


V. Bz 
Johnson, 
1,020 
110 
1,282 
1,234 
166 
1,526 

157 


eae 


9,495 


V. Bz 
Wallace. 
’ 94 
808 

159 

324 

388 

636 

305 

987 

579 


pee 


4,280 


V. B. 
Blakwell. 
379 
496 
887 
412 
1,045 
377 
696 
583 
652 
266 


5,793 


V. Bz 
Collom. 
859 
1,075 
1,027 
182 

433 

465 

441 

698 


ee 


5,180 


Vv. B. 
Jones. 
793 
953 
2.411 
954 


el 


5,111 


V. B. 

A. V. Brown. 
659 

895 

1,727 

1,186 

451 

341 


—_——_-—-— 


5,259 


V. OB. 
Donnelson. 
1,734 

676 

1,464 


3,854 
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or however carefully selected, will be found to le- 
gislate for a separate and distinct people, at whose 
tins 4 wants they must to some extent at least 

e ignorant, and whose interests may not always cor- 
respond with their own, as prudently, as wisely or as 
usefully, as when passing laws which are to operate 
directly and equally upon themselves and upon those 
amongst whom they live. Acting upon this princi- 
ple, of the entire soundness of which there can be 
no doubt, the government of the United States have 
always been careful to confer upon their territorial 
districts when numbering in population only a few 
thousands, the right to territorial legislatures chosen 
by themselves f:om among themselves, and subject 
to the same responsibilities to their constituents, as 
are the representatives of the federal and state go- 
vernments. 


Arply these views to Ireland, containing probably 
eight millions of people always separate from and 
for ages independent of the nation which now exer- 
cises most if not all the prerogatives of the sove- 
reignty over her, and it would seem impossible to 
doubt the justice or utility of the proposed modifi- 
cation ofa union which does not appear ever to have 
subserved the purposes forwhich it was originally 
framed. Iam, gentlemen, with great respect, your 
most obedient servant. M. VAN BUREN. 


Messrs. Miller, Grieve, Jno. G. Park, Thomas F. 
Green, D. J. Bailey, Nathan McGehee, Fred. H. San- 
Sord, Jas. H. Shahan, Milledgeville, Geo. 


NEW MICROSCOPE. A new microscope con- 
structed by Mr. Cary, the optician, for the Poiytech- 
nic institution, was lately privately exhibited, prepa- 
ratory to its being added to the other attractions of 
that popular establishment. The effects are produced 
by the agency of the oxy-hydrogen jet playing on a 
piece of quicklime, familiarly known as the Drum- 
mond light. The wicroscope consists of six powers 
ranging* trom 130: times to 74,000,000. ‘The second 
power magnifies the wings of the locust totwenty-sev- 
en feet in length. The fourth power magnifies the 
sting of the bee twenty-seven feet. By the sixth 
power the eye of the fly, which is said to contain 
seven hundred and filty lenses, is so magnified that 
each lens appears to be fourteen inches in diameter. 
‘The human hair is magnified eighteen inches in di- 
ameter, Or four feet six ine hes in circumference.— 


chitecture is developed under the influence of this 
enormous power. ‘The condensing lens is nine and 
a hail inches in diameter. [English paper. 





DR. HOWE. It will be a curious piece of news 
to you that our countryman Dr Howe (lately mar- 
ried and gone abroad) has been stopped on the bor- 
ders of Prussia by a cabinet order, and of course 1s 
shut out from so much of the Rhine as lies (if my 
geography serves me) between Cublentz and Cologue. 
This special edict on the part of a king with a stand- 
ing army of two hundred thousand men is no small 
compliment to Dr. Howe’s consequence; but perhaps 
it would interest your readers to be made acquaiited 
with the cetera intus. 


About ten years ago I had the honor (and as such 
I shall always treasure the memory) of sharing Dr. 
Howe’s lodgings at Paris fur some months. He was 
then employed in learning that system of instruction 
for the blind upon which he has since gratted im- 
provements that have made him a separate fame 
among philanthropists. Philanthropy seems to be 
his engrossing and only mission in life, however; for, 
though giving the most-of his day to the objects of 
his special errand, he found time to make himself 
the most serviceable man in France to the cause of 
Poland. The disasters of Warsaw had filled Paris 
with destitute refugees, and distinguished men who 
had shared in that desperate battle were literally 
houseless in the streets. Our common breakfast room 
was thronged with these u:fortunate patriots, and, 
with noble liberality, Dr. Howe kept open table for 
all who came to hin—many of them to my kno.- 
ledge getting no food elsewhere, and, among others, 
Leiew!, the distinguished poet and patriot, coming in 
one morning to ask a breakfast, as 1 well recotlect, 
having slept out a wioter’s night in the street. La- 
fayette was at that time at the head of the Polish 
committee, and Fenimore Cooper (whose generosity 


to the Poies should be chronicied, as well as the de- | 


votion of his time and talents to the cause) shared 
with Dr. Howe the counsel and most efficient agency 
of the benevolent old man. At this time a sum of 
money was raised to be sent, with some important 
and secret despatches, to the Poles who had fled into 
Prussia, and Dr. Howe offered to be the bearer. 1 
went with him to the Messagerie and saw him off in 
the diligence, very little suspecting the dangerous cha- 
racter of his errand. 


He arrived at Berlin, and, after passing the even- 
ing abroad returned to his hotel and found a couple 
of gens-u’armes in his room. They informed him he 
must accompany them to the police. The doctor un- 
derstood his position in a moment. By a sudden ef- 
fort he succeeded 1m pitching both of the soldiers out 
of the room and closing the door, for it was all im- 
portant that he should gain time to destroy papers 
that he had about him. The gens-d’armes commenc- 
ed a parley with him through the bolted door, which 
resulted in a compact that he should be let alone till 
morning, on condition of his agreeing to go with 
them peaceably at daylight—they keeping centry 
outside. He had no light, but he passed the night in 
tearing into the smallest possible fragments the im- 
portant papers and soaking them in water. Among 
his papers, however, were two or three letters from 
Lafayette to himself which he wished to preserve, 
and after examining the room he secreted these in the 
hollow of a plaster cast of the king which chanced to be 
there, and so saved them; for, though the minute frag- 
ments were picked out and put together again, (as he 
subsequently discovered.) he wrote to a friend at 
Berlin six months after, who went to the hotel and 
found the secreted letters safe in the plaster King’s 
keeping. 

Atdawn Dr. Howe opened his door, and was 
marched immediately to prison. By chance, on the 
evening of his arrival, he had met an American in 
the entry of the hotel who had recognised him, and 
the nextday came to call. From the mysterious 
manner in which the people of the house denied all 
knowledge of what had become of him, this gentle- 
man suspected an arrest, and wrote to Mr. Rives, 
our then minister to France, stating his suspicion.— 
Mr. Rives immediately demanded him of the Prussian 
government, and was assured in reply that they knew 
nothing of the person in question. Mr. Rives ap- 
plied a second time. Dr. Howe had now been six 
weeks in solitary confinement and at the end of this 
period be was taken out in silence and put into a 
carriage with closed windows. They drove off, and 
it was his own terrible belief for the first day that 
he was on his way to Siberia. By the light through 
the covering of the carriage, however, he discovered 
that he was going westward. The sudden transition 
from close confinement to the raw airthrew him into 
a fever, and on the third day of his silent journey he 


begged to be allowed to stop and consult a physician. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty with which insect ar- | A Ne 


They refused. On the next morning, while chang- 
ing horses, a physician was brought to the carriage 
door, who, after seeing the prisoner, wrote a certifi- 
cate that he was able to proceed, and they again 
drove on. That day they crossed a corner of the 
Hanoverian dominions, and, while stopping for a mo- 
ment ina village, Dr. Howe saw the red coats of 
some officers, and by a bold attempt escaped from his 
guards and threw himself on their protection. They 
quietly restored him to the Prussians, and the ear- 
riage drove on once more—his guard finally setting 
him down at Metz, on the borders of Prussia, with 
orders never to enter again the Prussian dominions. 
At present he is at Baden-Baden, and Mr. Everett is 
engaged in negotiation, through the Prussian minis- 
ter at London, (Chevalier Bunsen,) for the revoca- 
tion of the cabinet order and permission for a sim- 
ple citizen of the United States to show his bride 
the Rhine! Mr. Greene, our consu] at Rome, who 
is now in New York, informs we that Dr. Howe 1s 
also on the black list of the King of Naples,of course 
as a general championof liberty. 
[ Corresp. of Nat. Int. 


BUNKER HILL ANECDOTE. The editor of 
Hill’s Patriot, states the following anecdote of two 
old soldiers, Mr. Bell, of Goffstown, and Mr. Burns, 
of Whitefield, both aged 88 years. The latter was 
a member of the legislature of New Hampshire.— 
They attended the late celebration on the seventeenth 
of June. 











‘*Both of these old veterans, it will recollected by 
their fellow citizens in New Hampshire, went to 
Bunker Hill in each other’s company, under the es- 
cort of the Stark Guards, of Manchester. In per- 


sonal appearance they very much resemble each oth- | 


er. Upon their arrival at Boston, they were taken 
in a barouche drawn by a splendid pair of horses, 


and conducted under escort of the Stark Guards, and | 


Washington Phalanx, to lodgings which had been 
provided for them at Concert Hall. Here they were 
almost lost inthe crowd. On the morning of the 17th 
the old soldiers—both of them were ‘as spry as cats’ 
—gotup early and ‘footed it’ all the way oyer to 
Bunker Hilland back,(between three and four miles) 
to ‘see if it looked as it used to,’ as Burns expressed 
himself to us in giving a description of the celebra- 
tion when we metat Lowell. ‘But it has been con- 
siderably built up since I was there,’ continued the old 
gentleman, (he had not visited Bunker Hill between 


the day of the battle and the morning of the ques 
tion,) ‘{ couldn't see but one place that looked as 


a used to, and that was where the Britishers land- 
ed. 


DEATH OF A REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER. 
Captain Wm. Dennis, late keeper of the Dutch Is- 
land lighthouse, near Newport, (R. I.) died at that 
place on Tuesday last, at the advanced age of 93.— 
He was a native of Newport, and son of Captain 
John Dennis, a famous commander of privateers in 
the old French war. At an early age he commenc- 
ed a seafaring life, and at the beginning of the Ame- 
rican Revolution commanded a merchant ship from 
the port of London; but on the first news of hostili- 
ties he left his employment and returned home.— 
Bold and enterprising, he embarked in the cause of 
his country, and during the contest commanded no 
less than six privateers, which were fitted out from 
different ports. He was twice taken prisoner. After 
the peace he egain entered the merchant service, in 
which he continued several years. In 180] he was 
appointed sheriff of the county of Newport, and held 
the office for twelve successive years. About 1827 
he was appointed keeper of the Dutch Island light- 
house, the duties of which he satisfactorily perform. 
ed, notwithstanding his advanced age, until within a 
few months of his death. [ Rhode Islander. 


THE ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. According 
toa Dublin paper, quoted in the London Mechanics’ 
Magazine, a preliminary experiment was made in 
August, upon the Dalkey line, which answered the 
expectations of the patentees, Clegg and Samuda, as 
well as of ‘all concerned in introducing this import- 
ant national project into Ireland. 


At five o’clock the leviathan air pump was put in 
operation, and in sixty strokes an altitude of twenty 
inches was indicated by the barometer, which short- 
ly afterwards reached twenty-two inches and one- 
tenth. This was the realization of the most sanguine 
expectations, and left, 1t was thought, no room for 
doubt as to the completeness and power of the ma- 
chinery, and its capability of producing sufficient 
vacuum. 


Each inch of altitude m the barometer-gauge in- 
dicates a propelling power equal to nine tons on a 
level road, ata velocity dependent on the speed of 
the air pump piston. The Dalkey engine work- 
ing twenty-four double strokes per minute, the 
trains may be moved at upwards of fifty miles per 
hour. 


The passenver carriages being attached to the pis- 
ton, with the engine working at half power, and the 
height of the mercury inthe barometer varying from 
eleven to fourteen inches, the train moved at the rate 
of a mile in three minutes, and accomplished a dis- 
tance of one mile and a quarter in four minutes, al- 
though retarded at starting and at the terminus by 
the breaks on the wheels. 

The result of the experiment was regarded as a 
triumph to Messrs. Pim and Bergin over the princi- 
ples and erroneous calculations of Professor Barlow 
and Sir Frederick Smith, the Inspector General of 
Railways under the Board of Trade. 

The engine is one hundred horse power, with an 
air pump, double stroke, diameter sixty-seven inches; 
the diameter of the open pipe is fifteen inches. The 
open pipe will be nine thousand two hundred feet in 
length, and the close pipe upwards of twelve hun- 
dred. 

The station at Dalkey is seventy-six feet highe 
than that at Kingstown—one in fifty-seven, or ninety- 
two feet per mile, being the greatest angle of eleva- 
tion, the main ascent is one in a hundred and fifteen 
feet, or forty-six feet per mile. It is computed that 
train will descend from Dalkey, by its own gravity, 
at the rate of from thirty io thirty-five miles per 
hour. The sharpest curve is only five hundred and 
forty-seven feet radius. [ Evening Post. 


AGRICULTURAL SURVEY OF NEW YORK. _ 


Dr. Emmons, who has heretofore been engaged in the 
geological survey of New York, is now employed, 
under the act of last winter, in making.an agricul- 
tural survey. He proposes, if possible, visiting each 





county before the close of the season, for the pur- 

se of making such observations in this department 
of the survey as shall serve to promote the great ob- 
ject of agriculture. The coilection of soils forms a 
part of his duties. Observations on drainage; the 
influence of slope and exposure on Jate and early ve- 
getation; the extent of drift; the distribution of the 
mineral manures, as peat, marl, limestone, &c., and 
the extent of the different agricultural divisions or 
regions, are prominent objects of the survey. This 
is an important movement, and one which will con- 
tribute greatly to develope the resources of the State. 
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The example of New York will doubtless be follow- , ought in all justice, to be permitted to lead it on to 


ed by other States. The agricultural surveyof Eng- 
jand ordered by Wm. Pitt in 1795 Jaid the foundation 
of her present ee in farming, and. added 
much to her strength and wealth, by turning labor 
and capital more to the productions of the soil 
[Rochester Democrat. 


POLITICAL. 





PRESIDENTIAL. 
COL. RICHARD M. JOHNSON. 


Yrom the Hartford Times of the 30th ult. 
City of Washington, 24th Sept. 1843. 

Dear Sir. With sentiments of gratitude | ac- 
knowledge the receiptof yours of 18th inst. My 
introduction and subsequent acquaintance with you | 
in this place I call to mind with much pleasure. I had | 
intended to be in Staunton, in Virginia, on Monday 
the second proximo, at the meeting of the federal 
court, but since the receipt of your letter I have de- 
termined to go one day earlier to Staunton, and so 
arrange my business there as to be able to leave that 
city for Harford on the evening of the 2d, which will | 
bring me to your city on the foorring of the 4th. I, 
shall travel with the great mail—I know not the hour 
of its arrival. Should obstacles insurmountable pre- 
vent my arrival as early as the morning of the 4th, I 
shall be there on the Sth if life is spared, Sucha 
military parade as you mention, and ina state bear- 
ing the military renown of Connecticut, presents an 
inducement which | am not willing to forego. 


My gratification will be greatly increased by hav- 
ing the opportunity of uniting with Governor Cleve- 
Jand in the grand review, and | shall embrace the 
acquaintance of your worthy member of congress 
elect, Col. Seymour. Please to do me the favor to 
present to Brigadier General Owen my grateful ac- 
knowlegments for uniting with you in your kind in- 
vitation. 





R. M. Jounson. 
To Maj. Gen. James T. Pratt, Hartford Coun. 


The ex-Vice President made a rapid trip, from 
Staunton, Va., which he reached last week, through 
the citiesof Richmond, Washington, Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia, and New York, without allowing hus friends 
time to greet him, having to reach the miiitary en- 
campment in Connecticut in time to fulfil his en- 
gagement of reviewing the troops on the anniversary 
of the battle of the Thames, on the Sth inst. 


The common council of the city of New York 
have appointed a committee to make arrangements 
to receive the Colonel, who is expected tu arrive 
there early next week. 


A correspondent of the Charleston Courier states 
that a rough dratt of the celebrated “Sunday Mail 


victory. 
Tyler justice. 
as the other candidates are, there is no one vy. ho can | 
claim to have done so much, by a bravery and hero-| this indeed be it. 





Report,” has been found among the papers of the 
late Juige Cooper, of Coiumbia, S. C., 


We know of none. Distinguished | 


the picture drawn by the New York Herald, verified 


What other mode is there of doing Mr. | beyond doubt, by the accounts of the other papers, 


and is it not enough to make the most brazen-browed 
political partisan blush at the name of democracy, if 
How ill it becomes those who 


ism unsurpassed for the party, as President Tyler.— | were instrumental in getting up this meeting, and 
Not one of the other candidates vetoed a United | giving tone to it, tosanctimoniously turnup the white 


States Bank. 
and President Tyler, stand on the same level. And 
as the democracy awarded a re-election to General 
Jackson for his veto, ought they not now to make 
the same award in the shape of a 1e-nomination to 
President Tyler? There is another reason why the 


nomination should not be given to any other candi 


date, and that is, that the nominee of the Democratic 
Nationa! Convention will run upon ‘the bank ques- 
tion.”’ President Tyler is just the man who should run 
on this momentous issue. He raised it, andithe whigs 
denounced him for it. Why should he not be put 
before the people on this his own question. Justice 
demands, that he who sows should gather in the har- 
vest. No one should be permitted to wear M. Ty- 
ler’s robes of triumph, when Mr. Tyler is able to wear 
them so victoriously through the coming PresiJential 
contest, himself. His distinguished competitors are 
all known, and well esteemed in their immediate 
neighborhood, but none of them have that universal 
popularity among the people that President Tyler 
has. 

Nor is this a matter of mere assertion, for the 
proof is athand. We all remember, that when the 
present Chief Magistrate of the nation, sent his ob- 
jections against the Clay bank bills to Congress, with 
what hearty applause his votoes were greeted by the 
democracy all over the country. It was not here 
and there that the huzzas of the party were heard, 
but every where, on high ways and by-ways, on the 
lakes and rivers, in the cities, towns, and hamlets.— 
In every nook and corner of the republic, cheers to 
Tyler and his vetoes were heard. Thus we see his 
popularity with the party has been every where test- 


With great respect, your friend and fellow-citizen ed. His nomination it will thus be seen, would meet 
’ | 


with the enthusiastic approbation of the people. In 
selecting a candidate for the Presidency, it is a mat- 
ter of the deepest concern, that we should name one 
that is well known to the people, and about whom 
there can be no doubt as to his popularity with the 


‘democratic family of the republic. 


In our judgment, President Tyler is that man, 
and we base our opinion upon the universal thanks 
sent up to him by the democracy in every part of the 
confederacy, when he destroyed the bank schemes of 
the whigs by annihilating them, with his veto thun- 
derbolt which the constitution so judiciously vested 
in the Chief Magistrate of the nation. : 

A man runs best for a public station with the peo- 
ple, whose deeds are so eminently conspicuous, that 
they stand out in bold relief upon the popular mind. 
Thus if it be asked, what has President Tyler done 
to entitle him to a nomination to the Presidency, we 


ie | have the same ready answer that was given when 
thus jeading | General Jackson run a second time, viz:—He ve- 


to the inference that he was the author of ttat do-|tyed the United States Bank,”—and this deed is not 


cument, from which Col. Richard M. Johnson has 
derived so much renown. ‘The Lynchburg Virgini- 
an thinks it more than probable that Judge Couper 
was the author. 

MR. TYLER. 


The Philadelphia American Sentinel of the 3d 
inst. says: ‘Phere is no position in our opinion, clear- 
er, than that no candidate of the democratic party 
can be elected President of the United States, against 
the will of President Tyler and his friends. Whoever 
shall be the Presidential candidate, wil! want all the 
votes that Mr. Van Buren haa in 1840, and many 
more. ‘The candidate will require the whole vote of 
the party. i° 1s mght that this matter should be look- 
ed to in advance. It is true, we are told, by the 
gentlemen who are pushing Messrs. Van Buren, 
Buchanan, Calhoun, Juhnson, and Cass, that they can 
certainly carry. it they should poll no more votes 
than Mr. Van Buren did in 1840, we would not think 
their success certain. In our opinion, it would be 
up-hill work, the whole way, to atlempt to elect a 
candidate, not warmly supported by the President 
and his friends all over the Union. § It is our judg. 
ment that Mr. Tyler ought to be the uemocratic cau- 
didate in 1344. 


Without stopping to cast any difficulties in the way 
of the other gentlemen named by the democracy, it 
seems to us to be an act of great injustice, tu pass by 
the present incumbent, who so recently lifted the 
democracy up to its present prosperous condition.— 
The party prior to the vetoes of President Tyler, was 
sunk beneath the juggernaut wheels of the whigs. 
He, however, raised it, as if by a magic wand. Iv- 
deed he acted the part of the true magician, and it is 
now proposed that he should head **the party” in the 
coming contest for the Presidency. Surely une who 
raised it from the mire and clay in whieh it was stalled, 





known to a few, but to every man, woinan, and child 
in the nation. General Jackson was re-elected tri- 
umphantly upon his veto, and the democratic rank 
and file, are anxiously waiting to render the same 
justice to John Tyler. 


VAN BUREN MEETING AT NEW YORK. 

A mass meeting was held in the Park Jast week, 
called by a formidable array of the *tdemocrats” of 
the city, for the purpose of expressing their appro- 
bation of the proceedings of the State Convention at 
Syracuse. The evening was unfavorable. The num- 
ber attending is variously estimated at from 4 to 
10,000. There was a good deal of confusion, and 
some fighting. Mike Walsh and his partisans being 
partakers. Resolutions were adopted approubating 
the course of the State Convention. The Attorney 
General, Baker, addressed the meeting in a speech 
of an hour and a quarter, vindicating the claims of 
Mr. Van Buren to nomination, and exhorting the 


In this particular, General Jackson | 


! 


of their eyes, and imprecate the vengeance of Heaven 
on the “fraud and villainy” of the whigs. They wil] 
have their reward. In conclusion we say, most hearti- 
ly with the Aurora, if the Van Buren men are satis- 
fied with the result of this move in New York city— 
we are! but let them remember what we say—the 
handwriting is on the wall, and their kingdom will 
be given to the Medes and Persians.” 
TACTICS. 

The New York Herald (a neutral) paper) thus an- 
nounces the “tremendous” meeting of Var, Buren 
democracy, that took place in New York last Mon- 
day, and of which we ought to receive advice to-day. 
The roaring will be terrible beyond measure, we 
have no doubt; and if the ‘‘firm-set” earth was a 
thing to be shaken to pieces by harmless wind, nota 
pillar of its foundation but would reel under the aw- 
ful concussion of that ‘‘people’s voice,” so well an- 
‘nounced in the Herald’s extract. A celebrated cynic, 
| hearing Plato demoustrate to his pupils that there 
was no difference, philosophically, between a man 
and a fowl—except that one had feathers and the 
other had not—stripped a cock clean next morning 
and threw it into the school where they were met, 
with the remark **There is Plato’s man!” We have 
often puzzled our powers of speech to give what 
would be a Regency Politician’s definition of a man, 
but have always failed of doing it to our satisfaction, 
till we came across an old Latin phrase some time 
ayo, Which seems to us to suit precisely. Question? 
What is a man? Answer, ‘*Nervis alienis mobile lig- 
num!/”"—which may be translated—*A piece of 
wood moved by wires in another’s hands!” Only 
look at the picture drawn by one of their own lead- 
ing journals, and see what they call politics—Demo- 
cratic politics, in the great State of New York—ané 
this whole scheme of falsehood, fraud, and folly, 
gross enough to turn the stomach of a decent scaven- 
ger, 18 the deliberate, sympathised contrivance of 
men eminent in public affairs—candidates forthe first 
offices of a vast empire—patriots—gentlemen!—yes 
genllemen! Read, people of the South, and remem- 
ber, we say, this is the work of patriots—gentiemen! 
You are to learn to-morrow, from a meeting got up 
by such means, and under the management of such 
men, what the people of New York think—what the 
democracy decrees to be done, and which, unless you 
obey, there will be stretched out from Albany and 
Richmond an iron rod to bruize and break your dis- 
obedience. Of course, when you have heard, in this 
“voice of the peuple,” the undoubted voice of ** God,” 
you willlay your hands upon your mouths and your 
mouths in the dust, and say ‘Are not thy servants 
‘*dogs,” and will surely do this thing?” 

[Charleston Mercury, Sept. 29. 


First Van Buren move—Great Assemblages of Office 

Holders and Office Seekers—Cabbages on the rise. 

‘he Calhoun portion of the democratic parties of 
this city have had their gatherings and junkettings, 
and have blown off their gas and indignation, at se- 
veral meetings in the Fark, and we have to-day, by 
way of variety to the campaign, the assembling of 
the friends of Mr. Van Buren, who meet in the Park 
at 6 o’clock. The ‘‘call,”’ as it 1s called, and as it is 
published in one of the party organs, presents some 
amusing features to us, who stand as truthful reflec. 
tors of all that appears on these exciling occasions. 
The palmy days of ‘told mother bank” appear to have 
been brought in the mind’s eye of the “getters up” 
of thts exhibition of feeling for Van Buren, as the 
haste in the interests of those concerned in procur- 
ing signatures, must have prompted daguerroty pe im- 
pressions from many a tomb-stone, and double signa- 
tures from many a ‘friend to the cause.” But in po- 
litical warfare, this is all to be excused—‘‘all is fair 








party to preserve harmony and maintain their prin-~ in politics,”? and therefore to humbug and be hum- 


ciples. The lightning flashed vividly about the time 
of adjournment, and the clouds which had been hang: 
ing over the city for sometime, poured forth a tor- 
rent of rain, dispersing the populace in a very sum- 
nary manner. 

Whilst the Van Buren papers represent this as a 
triumphant meeting, and give it a very imposing as- 


pect, the Aurora (Mike Walsh’s paper,) the Courier 
and Enquirer, (whig,) and Bennett's Herald, all pro- 


nounce ita failure. The Charleston Mercury of the 


2d inst. alluding to this meeting, and inserting the 
several versions of its proceedings, says: **How favor 
ably, if these accounts are to be credited, do the two 
preceding Calloun meetings contrast with this in re- 
spectability and dignity. At them, all adaut, nothing 
vut the ulmost order and decorum characterised eve- 
ry thing that was done and said,—khere, only look at 


bugged is the order of the day. Among these‘sig- 
natures we find the names of John Tyler, Richard 
M. Johnson, and five of the Drake family, all in a 
row, the latter perhaps being the old Drake and his 
Ducklings. Then come Mordecai Manassah Noah, 
whose autograph is twice recorded, and five of the 
Childs fumily, from the senior down to the junior, 
followed by candidates for State senator, sheriff, 
coroner, county clerk, assembly, aldermen, &:., and 
then, such a string of watchmen, street sweepers, 
police officers, lainp lighters, bell ringers, coal weigh- 
ers, ballast masters, wood inspectors, charcoal mea- 
surers, street carters, health wardens, and other at- 
laches, hangers on, expectants, and drummers up of 
the city corporation, was never seen in such a gathe 
ering—the names of men who have signed, and the 
names of those who were never seen, are spattered 
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through the call, and thus is the list swollen to the | 
tune of thousands. 
“Lay on mcpuFrF!” 

The last Richmond Enquirer breaks out with: 

“‘We are sick of dissension. We are almost satia- 
ted with the discussion about our Presidential candi- 
dates. Weare almost disposed to offer the child’s 
bargain to the Calhoun presses, ‘‘Let us alone, and 
we will let you alone.” Cui bono, is the exciting 
agitation—this interminable wrangling?” 

“Keep cvol,” friend!—as you were kind enough to 
advise usa while ago, and as we protest we have 
been all the time. ‘Keep cool!” And above all, 
don’t give up too soon, for you are a foeman worthy 
of our steel, and your slipping off thus early in the 
fight would leave us absolutely nothing todo. We 
love to ring our short cut-and-thrust upon your long, 
glittering, well tempered Damascus. The fight thus 
has only waked us well up, and loosed our muscles 
for active play, and if you get “sick” now, the dis- 
appointment will be grievous, as we shall be obliged 
to dull our edge upon such stocks as the “Globe” 
and the “Argus,” only for want of something to do. 
That you have been a little battered—yes, deucedly 
battered—by the rapid fire poured upon you, for the 
last two months, and want a chance to draw off and 
refit, is likely enough, but then you are only hulled, 
not water logged; the shot between wind and water 

ou have yet to get-—and we can’t consent to your 
ying up in ordinary. There is a vast deal of good 
fight in you yet, and we want to bring it out. 

But a truce to badinage. Of all men in the United: 
States, the one most directly responsible for the pre- 
sent and future discords of the republican party, is 
the editor of the Richmond Enquirer. To him more 
than any living person is to be ascribed that rooted 
distrust of each other, which has filled the different 
Po se of our party, ever since the proceedings at 

ichmond last winter. ‘Those proceedings were in- 
tended to take us by surprise, as they did—to do for 
Mr. Van Buren in Virgima what the Syracuse con- 
vention has tried to do for him in New York—com- 
mit the State for him, by disingenuousness, manage 
ment and trick, before the people had any chance to 
understand the merits of the Presidential question. 
From that day we have known with whom we have! 
to deal. We have appealed from the politicians to 
the people, and till the people are “sick” of discus- 
sion, we shall not be. Our watchword is “lay on”! 
Should they, the only arbitrators whose authority we 
shall acknowledge in this quarrel, suffer themselves, 
in spite of all we can do and say, to be lulled by the 
Syren song of *‘Harmony™! intothat dreamy slumber 
in which the betrayed Royalty of Denmark had, by 
ungrateful hands, distilled venom poured into his 
ears we shall feel at least that we are guiltless of the 
treachery. But we have no fear of this. The peo- 
ple are intelligent, the people are honest, the people 
are just; all that is ever wanting to keep them from 
going wrong, or if they go wrong to bring them back, 
is to lay the facts and arguments before them—to 
agitate—to discuss. In this belief we tell the En- 
quirer—we shall goon. It was his ‘“magician’s” 
wand that raised the storm, and he may take his lei- 
sure to Jay it. [Charleston Mer. Sept. 29. 


A NEW DIFFICULTY—THE SYRACUSE CONVENTION. 

The Mobile Alabama Tribune of the 22d wlt., in the 
following article, states an objection to the pro- 
ceedings of the friends of Mr. Van Buren at the 
Syracuse Convention of a character more urgent be- 
cause more radical in principal, than the difference 
in relation to constituting the National Convention 
or the time of its assembling. 

**Resolved, That we retain undiminished opposition 
to federal measures and principles in every form and ! 
under every name. We are opposed to a national 
bank—to a large army or navy—to a prohibition sys- 
tem of duties—to the assumption of state debts—to 
the distribution of the land money—and to an ex- 
travagant and costly administration of the govern- 
ment—while we approve and will support an econo- 
mical and retrenching system of expense—a mode- 
rate and reduced naval and military establishment in 
peace—a divorce of the money power from the 
political power—an independent treasury—a tariff 
Sounded on revenue principles and wisely discriminating 
Sor the encouragement of labor in agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures—and a policy of government [os- 
tering state authorities, internal peace and tranquilli- 
ty, and independence of al! foreign influence and con- 
trol.” 

We gave in our Monday’s paper some account of 
the proceedings of the “Syracuse Convention.’ The 
above is the resolution from which the worth of that 





ee 


That resolution is of great importance. Itis preg-|dulgence of two backsliding politicians, the honor 
nant with meaning. It has filled us with sadness.— | and the independence, the integrity and the faith of 
It has confirmed an opinion taken up with reluctance | a whole party will be sold, without shame and with- 
It has realized our worst and gloomiest suspicions.— | out compunction. Our friends, perhaps, now begin 
It is the opening of the seventh seal. it is a fire-| to realize the indications which, perceived long since 
brand thrown in the midst of the magazine. We} in the distance by ourselves, have stirred up our en- 
see not how an explosion is to be avoided. To the | thusiasm, pointed our pen, and dictated the course of 
effect of that explosion we look with deep, with anx- | this paper. 
ious apprehension. but without alarm, and with a| ‘We asked for a patient hearing—a patient await- 
purpose fixed and immutable. .. {ing of events. We scarcely think it now necessar 

That resolution would be of little moment, had it | to repeat the request. The plot thickens faster than 
come from a source of less authority. But it pro-| we expect. The first act is performed. The curtain 
ceeds immediately from the wellspring of Mr. Van|has fallen. Those who condemned our prologue 
tet“ Ss opinions. We take it as clear as if he had doubtless will listen with more favor to our epilogue, 
spoken in proper person, that this resolution embo- | if it should become necessary to pronounce it. 
dies his own sentiments on the subject of the { Tribune, 22d Sept 
tariff and that these are his words as nearly as s ” 
other men can utter them for him. They come|THE PETERSBURG REPUBLICAN AND THE SYRACUSE 
to us through the authoritative oganization of a CONVENTION. 
caucus of his own state, composed of hisown friends | ‘We can assure him (the Inquirer) that the state 
and supporters. They are uttered through the mouths | rights party have not the most remote intention of sub- 
of Cambreling, Wright, Marcy, and Young. They | mitting to the decrees of the Syracuse convention.” 
mean all they say; they speak in advance of a na- [Repub. 
tional convention, and they say that the democratic | No, indeed, nor the decrees of fifty of them. Does 
party, as represented by them, is in favor of a tariff | any one suppose they ever expected us to take the 
of protection—a judicious tariff, such as Clay advo-| word of command from them? A _ body, constituted 
cates, and almost in Clay’s very words—a tariff in palpable defiance of the fundamental principles of 
such precisely as the whig press north and south, | the party and of common sense, suppose that, by bi 
has heen advocating, and such as for the last six! talk and formidable parade, they can thrust their 
months, the great body of the democratic party high behests upon the freemen of this country, as 
north and south has been opposing, exposing, and de- | their rule of political action!! Did they imagine that 
nouncing in terms of strong and indignant reproba-|the piece of bold humbuggery, they have given to 
tion. the world, as the “unanimous voice of the great 

It is entirely useless to hunt up expressions of gen- | state of New York,” would ever pass for more than 
tleness to characterize this extraordinary move.— | it was, the slavish echo of some cunning party Jupi- 
The purpose of it is obvious to every eye. The friends ter, thundering from behind a cloud? If they did, 
of Mr. Calhoun have been accused of employing the | then one of two things will prove true—either that 
weapons of the whigs and courting their favor.— is applicable to the great democratic party, which 
This resolution is an attempt, shameless and undis- | Boileau'says of the world, “that it is so full of fools, 
guised, to betray the democracy to the whigs—to the only way for a man, who would avoid seeing 
invoke their support, and this upon grounds at war one, 1s to shut himself up alone and break his 
with justice; at war with the honor and, as we are looking glass’”—or the regency will find that in firing 
firmly convinced, with the better opinion of nine- | thisdangerous battery into the ranks of their friends, 
tenths of the democratic party. It is a deliberate ; they have not only forfeited all claims to amicable 
retrogression of opinion—a sacrifice of duty and con- | alliance, but ignited a magazine, that if it does not 
science, in the hope of temporary gain. It is a cow-' blow up the party, will pretty surely blow them to a 
ardly retreat from a position gained after years of ; distance too nigh heaven to leave a hope of their get- 
battle in defence of a just principle of legislation, ‘ting foothold on this earth again. Of course, they 
and the adoption of the antagonistic principle, the will call this “threatening,” and ery out on us as 
overthrow of which constituted the proudest monu- | “factionists” and ‘“disorganizers,” and insist we 
ment of our victorious struggle. ;should be turned outof the church for recusancy 

It now remains to be seen how this attempt to be- | and heresy, and if we were only of stuff to be kill- 
tray that mighty party of progress—the party of free-|ed or scared with sounds, we should certainly be 
dom; the party of equality and justice, to which de-| overwhelmed. But no fear, gentlemen; our eye 
mocrats belong—will be met by them. It remains to teeth are cut, we know the roar of the lion from the 
be seen how far the resolution of this equivocal body | roar of any other animal; and we are accustomed, 
meets the approval of northern democrats, and how | when we see the royal hide, to examine well if it 








convention, its effects upon the democratic party, its 
election of delegates to the Baltimore convention, and | 
of its nomination of Mr. Van Buren, are, in our opi- | 
nion, to be measured. 

‘That resolutiva is ihe turning poiut—the climax of 
the whole affair. | 


far a surrender of principle by them will be counte- 
nanced by the democrats of the south. It remains 
to be seen whether Mr. Van Buren will avow these 
as his sentiments, or whether Mr. Silas Wright has 
ventured without authority to speak for him or 
to indicate to him a course of shameless -equi- 
vocation on this cardinal point of doctrine, sim- 


ply to sustain a vote which has brought the late | 
ter gentleman into suspicion and disrepute with 


his party. It remains also to be seen how far this 
extraordinary resolution will be met by the south- 
ern press, which has been advocating heretofore the 
nomination of Mr. Van Buren, and which has at the 
same time, devoted all the zeal and talent it could 


spare from this primary object of concern, in ex- 


posing the fraud and fallacy of precisely such a tariff 
as is here put forth as an article of democratic 
faith by the Regency Junto. immediately under the 
nose of its master spirit and nominee for the presi- 
dency. 


It remains, farther, to be seen whether the press 
here in south Alabama, and in Mobile, its commer- 
cia! metropolis and political centre, which sustained 
Goldthwaite in his able, his masterly efforts to ex- 
pose the fallacy of ‘incidental protection,” and wick- 
edness, hypocrisy, and extravagance which, under 
this flimsy disguise, a congressional majority might 
practice to plunder and eat out our substance. We 
say it remains to be seen whether that press be true 
or false to its professions, and will denounce or ap- 
prove this bold and startling inove upon the political 
chess board, 

Having said this much, we fold our arms, and 
calmly wait developements. We have much to say 
on the ‘‘wrsely framed tariff” of the Syracuse gentry. 
But, for the present, we refrain. We do so in the 
hope that we shall feel assured that when we speak 
again we shall speak in the name of évery true de- 
mocratin the state—that the voice of the whole 
southern democracy will rise together in one loud, 


|ufited, and tru:npet tongued, and indignant expres- 


sion, to condeiin the resolution we have quoted.— 
We shall be slow to believe that to purchase the in- 








| belong to the animal it covers, especially if there ap- 
‘pear the protruding evidences of a more ambitious 
|pair of auricular appendages than is supposed to 
distinguish the lord of the forest. When you tell us 
|you speak the voice of the people, you tell us what 
i we know, and the people know, and you know, isno 
such thing. 


| And when you threaten us with party ostracism, 
if we reject your authority, we tell you that we prize 
|the principles of the party more than the party, and 
that if forced to choose between the two, little time 
indeed will be wanted to decide. You call your- 
selves democrats—and every step you take shows 
you dread and despise democracy. You alone, the 
people are to trust; yet, you alone never trust the 
people. You profess in your conventions to come 
‘from the people and to represent them, yet more 
than half your honorable body were without a popu- 
Jar constituency. The democratic party, by an 
overwhelming majority, decided that the presidential 
question should be kept open to the people till May, 
1844, and though reluctantly, you acquiesced; yet 
your assent was hardly recorded, when you summon 
a state convention of self elected delegates (the 
greater part) and proceed to do the very thing you 
pledged yourselves against, forestall the public judg- 
ment of New York by pronouncing for her, nine 
months in advance, her preference on the presiden- 
cy. And you expect this sort of thing to stand; you 
really imagine you havé seta precedent of “‘demo- 
cratic usage’’ from which there shall be no appeal; 
the democracy of New York have spoken—*“Let all 
the world be silent!” If, indeed, it be the ‘“demo- 
cratic usage’ of the great state of New York, that 
a few cunning ‘‘Punches” shall make an everlasting 
puppet show of her politics, and be the arbitrary 
sense-carriers of her people, we trust such “usage” 
shall be,every where else, as sternly repudiated 
and as heartily despised as we confess it is by us. 
And, if the voice of such a convention as that of 
Syracuse, is to be taken as the genuine voice of the 





democracy of New York, we thank God the people 
of little South Carolina know not yet, what demo- 
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eracy is, and it will be no fault of ours if they are | 
not forever preserved from the contamination of its 
knowledge or its touch. Next to the voice of God 
we respect the voice of the people, for we have 
found it, by experience, as Jittie fallible as any 
thing human is or can be, but the voice of the peo- 
ple’s masters, we defy. To the decrees of a national 
convention fairly called, fairly constituted, and fair- 
ly managed, we shall submit, forever;—to the ver- 
dicts of a packed jury of meddlesome quacks and 
usurping intriguers—NoT AN HOUR. 


pIFFRENT EFFECTS OF THE DISTRICT AND THE GENE- 
RAL TICKET SYSTEM ON THE RESULT OF A NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 

Any one, who will be at pains to run his eye over 
the following (of the correctness of which he may 
judge for himself,) will see at once the important 
nature of the difference, which now agitates the de- 
mocratic party, as to the mode of constituting the 
National Convention. It will notbe deemed surpri- 
sing if the friends of Mr. Calhoun, feeling they are 
right on every principle of justice and reason, refuse 
to yield the question cn the supposed footing of expe- 
diency—quietly submit, in,a word to be most ridicu- 
lously jockied. | Char. Mercury. 

VAN BUREN AND CALHOUN. 

The mode of choosing delegates to the Loco Foco 
National Convention, constitutes the great difficulty 
between the partizans of Mr. Van Buren and Cal- 
houn. The latter’s chance of a nomination depends 
on having the election by districts; the former’s by 
states. The following table, from the New York 
Tribune, which has been carefully prepared, and with 
due consideration of the strength of the two candi- 
dates, shews the relative importance of the different 
systems to each one of them. 

States. V: Buren. Calhoun. Johnssn. Buchanan 


? 


N. Hampshire 4 2 
Maine 7 Q 
Massachusetts 8 4 
Connecticut 4 Q 
Vermont 6 
Rhode Island 4 
New York 24 9 3 
New Jersey + 2 1 
Pennsylvania 26 
Delaware 3 
Maryland 8 
Virginia 10 7 
N. Carolina 3 8 
S. Carolina y 
Georgia 10 
Alabama 2 7 
Mississippi 2 4 
Missouri 4 3 
Tennessee 7 2 4 
Kentucky 12 
Louisiana 6 
Indiana 3 9 
Illinois 2 7 
Ohio 14 9 
Michigan 3 2 
Arkansas 3 

lil §2 53 29 


Necessary to a choice, 133. 

A number of districts in New York and Ohio are 
set down to Van Buren, he having the political mana- 
gers (notthe people) in those districts, to procure 
the desired result. 

Upon the 2d ballot the friends of Mr. Calhoun ex- 
pect to receive the vote of Pennsylvania. This 
would give him 108 votes without any other increase. 
From a good source it is intimated that the vote of 
Pennsylvania will in no event be given to Mr. Van 
Buren. 

GENERAL TICKET AND VOTING AS STATES. 


THE MISSISSTPPY VALLEY—NO. ¥. 





to establish the fact that the waole quantity raised in 
the Mississippi valley was over one-third more than 
that of the Atlantic strip. The cotton erop was 
nearly twice as large, being 1,108,899 to 647,722 
bales of 450 Ihs. each; the wheat crop was 50.510,- 
248 to 34319.844 bushels; the corn crop 246,504,- 
463 to 131,027,412 bushels; and the sugar crop 117,- 
889.800 to 21,719,106 ibs. By table No.8 it was 
shown that, in the same year, the valley furnished 
two-thirds and the Atlantic strip one-third of the 
value of the domestic exports of the United States. 
At the rate of increase of the valley, the crops of 
1843 will exceed those of 1840 about one-fourth; so 
that those of the present year will probably be very 
considerably more than one-half larger than the crops 
of the Atlantic strip. It is not intended to dwell at 
the present time on such facts as these in common 
with those already stated; they are submitted for the 
reader’s consideration unti! such time as we shall 
call them up to be applied to their proper uses. 

We will now examine the census tables with a 
view to ascertain the extent and value of the leading 
manufactures of the United States, and point out the 
districts in which they are located. The following 
table (NO. 10) presents a view of the value of the 
articles therein named, and shows the amount pro- 
duced in the sections designated: 


Tasie No. 10—Showing the value of some of the lead- 

img articles manufactured in the United States in 1840; 

and what amount was produced respectively in the Al- 

lanti¢ strip and in the Mississippi valley. 
ATLANTIC STRIP. 


Description of goods. [Free States|Slave st’s 








Total. 

Hardware,cutlery,&c | $5 778,804; $110.705| $5,889 509 
Woollen goods | 19 256,594) 496.292) 19.752 586 
Cotton goods 42,351,228) 3,031,157| 45,332,335 











Hats, caps, bonnets, 

&c. é ‘ | 6,903,625} 389,212) 7,292,837 
Leather, boots, shoes, 

&c. . 25,569,795] 1,561,469) 27,131,264 
Silken goods 112 610 1,540 114,150 
Flaxen guods 284,707 6 679! 291,386 
Hempen goods . 2.264.440! 194,870) 2.459.310 
Glass & earthenware| 3,415,722) 316230) 3,731,952 





105,937,525) 6,108 154| 112,045 679 




















MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
Hardware, cutlery, &c. | $438,563; $123 395) $561,958 
Woollen goods ‘ 764,693} 179.415) 944,113 
Cotton goods 274,773} 693,200) 967,978 


Hats, caps, bonnets, &c. | 930,176] 432.626) 1 362 805 
Leather, boots, shoes, &c.|3, 172.22 9|1.814,261! 4.986.490 
Silken gouds ‘ 4.J08 1 556 5,664 


Flaxen goods 20,098} 10.658 30.756 
Hempen goods . 86,600) 1,523 396) 1,603.996 
Glass and earthenware 263.166 - 263.166 














5,954 .416'4,778,510)10.732,926 





This table gives adistinct and interesting view of 
the extent and value, and determines the location of 
the most important manufacturing interests of the 
United States. The entire value of the articles 
named is $122,778,605. Of this amount the nine 
Atlantic free States produced $105,937,525, and the 
Atlantic slave States $6,108,154: the free States of 
the valley produced $5,954,416, and the slave States 
$4,778,510. The Atlantic strip manufactured $112,- 
045,679, and the Mississippi valley only $10,732 926. 
The nine Atlantic free States manufactured $105,- 
937,525, whilst the other seventeen States produced 
to the amount of only $16,841,080. The nine At- 
lantic free States are therefore the great manufac- 
turing States of the Union; turning off as they do 
more than six parts in seven of the whole amount 
manufactured in the United States. Asregards po- 
pulation, they are, in reference to that of the Union, 
at the present time, in the proportion of about one to 
four. This fact is highly creditable; it shows that 
immense capital is owned in those States, and evin- 
ces the great enterprise of the comparatively few in. 
dividuals who contro! it. If the increase of popu- 
lation and agricultural produce in the Mississippi 
valley be outstripping all precedent, the growth of 
manufactures in the Atlantic States is rapid and 
large in amount, very far beyond any thing hereto- 
fore known. ‘There 1s, however, a great and strik- 
ing difference in the causes that have accelerated the 
growth of these interests. That of the valley has 
advanced, in consequence of the natural and certain 
advantages of soil, climate, and position, which pre- 
sents inducements to industry and enterprise nowhere 
else to be found. Its growth is natural; the causes 
of it are inherent; and it will go on, alike indepen- 





Sts ies. Van Buren. States. Calhoun. 
New Hampshire 6 | Maryland 8 
Maine 9 | North Caralina ll 
Massachusetts 12 | South Carolina 9 
Connecticut 6 | Alabaina i] 
Vermont 6 | Mississippi 6 
New York 36 | Louisiana 6 
New Jersey 7 | Georgia 10 
Virginia 17 — 
Missourt 7 Total 59 
Ohio 23 
Tennessee 13 
Rhode Island 4 
Michigan 5 

Total 151 

States. Johnson States. Buchanan. 
Kentucky 12 | Pennsylvania 26 
Indiana 12 | Delaware 3 
Illinois i) a 
Arkansas 3 Total 29 

Total 36 





dent of the patronage of either State cr National 





| Government. The manufacturing interest is ao Je. 


Datiwm wmtaiex 06 < Foarapd 3 ; 
Isiative piant: it nas been forced nto existence by 
' 7 


assrs. Gates & Seaton: The result of the in-t2 7 ’ ' 
Messrs. Gaues & Seaton: The neg Mt of the in | prohibitory duties, and cannot exist without them.— 
pee . Sa er . * aferenap ¢ thn aes tis + / : / é 
ee ee aye ve e “4 ee “ the ag | Unlike the interests of the valley, it bas no stamina 
j " nee of Tit tates in IRAN) was : ; J al : 
ricultural produce of the United States in 1840, was | pothiy g inherent. but draws its support by sucking the 


pap of other interests. 
It is now intended to ascertain the amount of the 
consumption of the Mississippi valley, as well of ar- 
ticles imported into the United States as of those 
manufactured in the valley, and those produced in 
other parts of the Union. We will begin with those 
imported into the United States. Some of these are 
for the use of the United States; others for the use 
of the navigating interest and the fisheries; and oth. 
ers again, to a very considerable extent, are for the 
use of the manufacturing interest; all of which are 
consumed in the Atlantic States. The population of 
the vailey and of the Atlantic strip being nearly 
equal in 1840, itis assumed that one-half of all other 
articles was consumed in each. The following table 
(No. 11) shows the amount of imports in 1840, the 
amount left for consumption, and where consumed: 
Tasre No. J1-—Showing the amount of goods imported 
into the U. States in 1840; the amount left on hand for 
consumption, and what part of u was consumed respec- 
tively in the Atlantic strip and in the Mississippi valley. 





Total amount of of goods 
imported in 1840 «yx. - 

Deduct amount of foreign 
goods exported ° 

Deduct amount of gold and 
silver bullion and specie 
imported . ° ; 


$107,141,519 
$18,290,312 


8,882,858 
————} 27,173,170 
Amount left on hand for 

the consumption of the 


United States . : ~ 





79,968,349 


“Imount consumed in the Al- 
lantic States. 
Manufactured 

goods 
Materials for 
manufac- 
turers, &e. 
Groceries, 
wines, fruits, 
spices, &c. 


$21,029,351 


19,185,000 


9,362,324 





49,576,675 
Amount consumed in the 
Mississippi valley. 
Manufactured 
goods 
Groceries, 
wines, fruits, 
spices, &c. 


$21,029,351 





9,362,323 





30,391.674 





79,968.349 


This table shows the amount of the imports in 
1840 to have been $107,141.519, and that left for the 
consumption of the United States $79,968,349. Of 
this amonnt $49,576,675 is estimated to have been 
consumed in the Atlantic strip, and $30,391,674 in 
the Mississippi vailey. The following table (No. 12) 
shows the value of the manufactured goods imported 
into, and the amount of similar goods produced in the 
U.S. in 1840,and the amounton hand forconsumption, 
Tasie No. 12—Showing the amount of certain goods 

imported into and of similar goods manufactured in the 

U. States in 1840, and the amount left for consumption. 











Description of goods. | Imported. Domestic. 





Silk and worsted goods $1,729,792 


Worsted goods 2,498,509 
Worsted hosiery 506,452 
Cotton hosiery 792,078 


Hardware, cutlery, &c. 


4,302,757) $6,451,467 
Woollen goods 


6,073,463} 20,696,999 


Silken goods ‘ 9 599,522 119,814 
Fiax and hempen goods 6,447,632) 4391,448 
Hats, caps, bonnets, &c. 445.703} 8,655,642 


Boots, shoes. saddlery, &c. 
Glass and earthenware 
Cotton goods 


744.192} 32,117,754 
2,737,732) 3,995,118 
6,180,830) 46 350,363 





42,058,702} 122,778,605 


Deduct amount of cotton 























goods exported ‘ 3,949,607 
Deduct amount of other 
domestic goods exported) 1,893 609 
5,443,226 
117,335,379 
Add amount of goods im- 
ported. : “hr - 42,058,702 
Amount left on hand for 
the consumption of the 
United States . oa - 159.394 081 
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This table, besides. showing the amount left for 
consumption to have been $159 394,081 discloses some 
very important facts. The whole amount imported 
and manufactured was $164,837 307. Of this the 
value of imported goods was only $42,058,702, whilst 
that of similar articles produced in the United States 
runs up to the very large sum of $122,778 605. In 
other words, of the description 0: goods named in 
the preceding table the people of the United States 
manufactured almost three-fourths and imported but 
little over one-fourth of what they consume. It also 
shows the the progress made in each article towards 
a full supply for the consumption. In the heavy ar- 
ticles of colton and of woollen goods, in leather, 
boots, and shoes, and in hats, caps, and bonnets, the 
manufacturers of this country are very far ahead.— 
The following table shows the entire value of im- 
ported and manufactured goods consumed in the 
Mississippi valley. the description of them, and where 
the domestic articles were produced: 


Tasie No. 13—-Showing the amount of foreign and do- 
mestic goods consumed in the Mississippi valley in 1840, 
and where the domestic goods were manufactured. 

The foreign goods for consumption vy 
table No. 11 amount to $30 391,674 

The domestic goods for consumption 
by table No. 12, $117,335,379, one- 


half. : : ° 58,667,689 





Total amount for the consumption of 
the Mississippi valley 89,059 ,363 
The above amount is made up by the following 
items: 
Goods manufactured in the 


Misssissippi valley , $10,732,926 
Goods manufactured 
in the Atlantic 
“strip $47,934,763 
Foreign manufactur- 
ed gouds ~ 21,029,351 
68,964,114 





Groceries, wines,spi- 


ces, fruits, &c. 9 362,323 





89,059,363 





According to this table, the total value of the 
goods, both imported and manufactured in the Unit- 
ed States, consumed in the Mississippi valley in 1840, 
was $89,059,363. Of this amount it produced itself, 
in manufactured goods, to the amount of $10,732,- 
926, and imported to the amount of $78,326,437.— 
Of this amount of imports, the value of $47,934,763 
was manufactured goods from the Atlantic States; 
the value of $21,029.351 was foreign goods; and the 
further value of $9,362,323 was groceries, wines, 
spices, fruits, &c. 

The reader has now before him what, in the ab- 
sence of further and more accurate data, may be 
considered a tolerably correct estimate of the amount 
of the imports and exports of the Mississippi valley. 
It imported in 1840, of foreign goods and of the 
manufacturers of the Atlantic States, to the amount 
of $78,326,437, and exported to foreign countries, of 
its own agricultural products and manufactures, to 
the amount of $73,141,408. 


As to the internal or domestic trade between it and 
the Atlantic strip, the fact was established in the last 
number that the people of those States raise suffi- 
cient for their own use, and consequently want little 
or nothing from the valley. The trade, therefore, 
consists in the purchase by the people of the valley 
from those of the Atlantic strip of manufactured 
goods to the amount, in 1840, of $47,934 736. At the 

resent time it is probably filly-five millions annual- 
“4 and is increasing rapidly. 

The internal trade of the valley is very large.— 
The people of the grain-growing States sell flour, 
provisions, corn, and live stock in very large quanti- 
ties to those of the cotton-growing and sugar-pro- 
ducing States; indeed, those States constitute the only 
domestic market for these articles. They also sup- 
ply steamboats, sugar-mills, and various kinds of 
machinery, furniture, and other manulactured arti- 
cles. Sugar and molasses are the principal articies 
received m return. It is by sales to the planting 
States and to foreign countries that the people of the 
grain-growing States of the valley obtain money 
enough to pay for their share of the imports of the 
valley, and it keeps them so busy to do this that they 
have hirdly time to count the money defore the open 
hand of ‘northern interests” is presented to receive 
it. In a very able report, made to the Senate of the 
United Siates in February last by Mr. Barrow, of 
Louisiana, and republished in the National Intelli- 
gencer last spring, the downward trade of the Mis- 
sissippi river is estimated at $120,0UU,U00, and the 
upward trade at $100,000,0U0 annully. It says: 


“Thus the eutire amount of commodities conveyed 





(on the waters of the Mississinpi does not, upon the 
' best estimates, fail short of $220,000,000 annually, | 
'which is but $30,000,000 less than the entire value | 
of the foreign trade of the United States, imports and | 
;exports, in 1841.” 


Louisville, ( Ky.) Sept. 5, 1843. 


NO. VI. 


It is now many years since J attended a course of | 
lectures delivered by Mr. Darby. and was as much | 
delighted by the manner of the man as instructed by | 
the emanations of his mind. Iam therefore much | 
pleased to observe that he is contributing to your 
columns in reference to the Mississippi Valley. Be- 
fore writing the first number, I had not ti We to set | 
the valley off, so as to state its size with perfect ac- 
curacy; my purpose was merely to convey the idea 
that it was a “mighty big place.” I am greatly 
grieved to discover from Mr. Darby’s article that it 
is not ‘nigh as large” as 1 had supposed; and his au-. 








all set our hearts on having it almost as large as con- | 
tinental Europe. If the article in his “Geographical | 
Dictionary” on the United States be not yet printed, 

he will do us all a great favor just to look it over and | 
see vhat he can do for us in this matter. Can he not | 
manage to throw in the Lakes, and give us a patch | 
from the Gulf of Mexico, the northwest corner of 
Georgia, the one-third of Alabama, and a slice out 
of Texas? And then, when he gets away to the ex- 
treme westand northwest, where no one will see him, 
surely he can throw us in a lump that will answer 
the purpose. If all this will not do, he must make 
the miles a little less; but let him fix it so as to bring 
the valley out almost as large as continental Europe. | 
Public opinion has set its heart on this; and so good 
a republican as Mr. Darby used to be wiil pause be- 
fore he commits himself so directly in opposition to 
it. Should he, however, do so, | fear we must at- 
tack the accuracy of his maps and those curious in- 
struments he measures with, and, to say the truth, | 
the people even now have not much more confidence | 
in things of that kind than the Indians had in the Jit- 
tle “‘tooting instrument” of David Gainut. 


The present number, I fear, will be rather insipid, 
consisting, as it wiil mainly, of tables, and such re- 
marks as may be necessary toexplainthem. The tables 
now given will be nearly all that it will be necessary to 
present. The series exhibit a connected view of the 
value of the various productions of the U. Siates in 
1840, distinguishing those of the Mississippi valley 
from those of the Atlantic strip, and showing the num- 
ber of persons employed in each section and in each oc- 
cupation. In most cases the produce of the D. of Co- 
Jumbia and of Florida has not been noticed. In-refe- 
rence to the articles named in the census tables where 
the quantity and not the value has been given, the same 
| price has always been put to similar articles in each 
section. The design is to give a comparative view— 
one as near the true value as may be, but knowing it | 
to be impossible to give that value. Much time has | 
been employed and great pains taken in separating | 
the items of the census tables. ‘Those now given are | 
believed to be correct, but not warranted to be free | 
from error. From haste and my own carelessness | 
some errors crept into table No. 7, which are cor- | 
rected in table No. 16. 





‘ 


Tasce No. 14—Showing the value of the produce of the | 
mines tn 1840 in the Atlantic strip and the Missis- 
sippt valley, and the number of persons employed in, 
them. 






































ATLANTIC sTRiv | MissISSIPPI VAL’ EY 
Description. Dollars. | Pet84%) potlars, | Perseus 
“* | emplo’d ~* femploy'd 
Cast irun 5 063.725 ig 91 | 2,093,300 a 
Bar iron 12,241 466 : 24,321 1 564,850 ; 6.176 
Lead 62 335 433) 1,187,192 545 
Gold 466 675 994 62,930 
Other metals 339 O14 700} «31.6.6 
Anthracie coal | 4,305,590 30k 12 768 
Salt 963.816 1104) 577.72 
Bituminous cual 17 399 24} 1,633,793 3,733 | 
Graniie & marbi | 3 277,044 7,0u7| 402.40; 822 
6.752105) 37,593/7.592 05t 12 651 








The census tables show the existence of iron ore 
in all the siales and territories of the valley except 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and Lowa; of lead in Wiscon- 
sin, Iilinois, Missouri, and Lowa; of gold in Alabama, 
Teunessee, and Ilinvis; of other metals in Missouri 
and Onio; of anthracite coal im Kentucky, Ohio. and 
lilinois; of bituminous coal in all the states of the 
valley except Mississippi, Louisiana, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin; of sait in Kentucky, Ohio, Ilinois, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, and Indiana; of granite and marble | 
iu all the states of the valley except Mississippi and | 








Louisiana. 





| thority no one who knows him will doubt. We have! p 


ee 


Taste No. 15—Showing the. value produced in the o¢ 
cupations mained below in 1840 in the Atlantic st) ip and 
in the Mississippi valiey, and the number of persois em- 
ployed in them. ' 
































ATLANTIC sTRipP. |Mississtper var'y 
as Persons Persons 
Deseription. | Dollars. emplo'd Dollars. emplo'd 
Market gardens | 1,797,071] 739,772 
Nurseries and fly 6,670 | 1,669 
ris's 403 934 188,690) 
Smoked and driec 7 
fish 2,331 808 33 
Pickled fish 3,545 480 233,312 | 
Spermaceti oil 3,335,295) $ 35,227 & 763 
Whale and othe: 
oil 3.014.070 640 
Whalebone, &c. | 1,130 429 1,305 
Lumber 10,368,224 2,654,937 
eae t rosa | 1,058,638 25,833) | 
tne, and rosin ,058. 48° 
ot & pearlashes| 361-984] ¢ 17935) gg7'age! > 4,911 
Skins and furs 109,974 943,851 | 
Ginseng, &e. 429 555! J 97.035} | 
283 386.557) 58 93°|5,558.421| 7324 











In the produce of market gardens, New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Louisiana are the 
leading states. In posies and nosegays, Massachu- 


setts is far ahead of everything; they are used no 
doubt as an anti-scent to the strong scent of the cod- 


fish, of which the people of that state eat so much. 


In the produce of fisheries, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, New York, and Connecticut are most largely 


engaged. 


New York and Pennsylvania are most in- 


terested in the lumber trade; if tar, pitch, turpentine, 


or rosin, be wanted, to go to North Carolina: if pot 
or pearl as ies, go to New York or Ohio: if skins and 


furs, the largest stock will be found in Missouri and 


‘Indiana: if ginseng be wanted, come to ‘old Kain- 
tuck.” 


Tasie No. 16—Showing the value of the produce of ag- 
riculture in 1840 in the Atlantic strip and in the Mis- 
sissippi valley, and the number of persons employed. 




















a a ATLAntTic | Mississippi 

STRIP. VALLEY. 
Horses and mules $84 624 000\$132, 159,450 
Neatcattle . , 139,590,320), 159 841,400 
Sheep 32,509,434] 25,424,688 
Swine . ‘ 36,728,900} 638,476,272 
Poultry : 5,335,246} 3,914,795 
Wheat . ‘ 20,587.706| 30,306,148 
Barley 1,358,934 721,687 
Oats. 8.674 042] 9,786,808 
Rye ‘ 6,058,384] 3,264,399 
Buckwheat . 2.899, 180 1,475,865 
Indian corn 26 205,432} 49,300,892 
| Wool ‘ 6,294,833) 4,445.10 
Wax ‘ 94,926 81,994 
Potatoes ‘ ; 13,195.374) 3,049,333 
Hay 84 941,370) 17,514,420 
Hemp ‘ 2,101,125) 3,440,255 
Tobacco. 3,177,661 3,397 238 
Rice . ‘ 2,238,381 136,861 
Cotton 22,670,271) 38 811,4l0 
Suger . ° . 868,764] 4,715.592 
Cords of wood sold . 6.931,986| 3,173.136 
Dairy . : ; 28,037,662} 5,720,646 
Orchard . . ° 9,942,053 1,713,309 
Wine . J ; : 96,399 28,160 
| Family manufactures 15,159,210} 13,842,485 
556 021,593) 584,743,108 
Persons employed 2,166,297 1,551,459 





lu preparing the above table, one-third of the 
quantity raised in New York, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia of the following named articles was assumed 
to be part of the produce of the Mississippi valley. viz: 


33 | ton, tobacco, rice, and sugar. 
1,257 | of this table, the state that produces most of the ar- 


§2| horses and snules, neat cattle, sheep. swine, wheat, 
vs | barley, oats, rye, buckwheat, corn, wool, hemp, cot- 
In the review below 


ticle referred to 1s named first, and so on of the rest: 


that article. 


‘that nawed Jast, being filth rate in the production of 


Horses and mules—New York, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 
Neat catile.—-New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky. 
Sheep and wool.—New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and Kentucky. 
Hogs, pork, §c.—Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, und New York. 


Indian corn.—Tennessee, Kentucky, Virginia, Ohio, 


and In iiana. 


Pou'tryx—New York, Virgin'’a, Teanessee, North 


i Caroliaa, and Kentucky. 
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~ Wheat.—Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Virginia, 
and Kentucky. 

Barley- New York, Maine, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Massachusetts. 


Oats.—New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, | 


value of horses, New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio) 
are first; of ships and vessels, Maine, Massacli 
and New’ York build most. 
TaBLe No. 18.—Showing the value in 1349 of the pro- 

duce of the trades and occupations named below in tie 


fig 
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, Taste No. 19—Showing the 


king of each census—the difference hetween the 
ot any one census and that immediately pre- 


show the imcrease. 
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ceding it would 


ageregate, of the fire pre- 
ceding tubles, the toiai value in 1840 of toe various pro- 

















































































































and Kentucky. Atlantic strip and in the M ississippi valley, and the a aah help 
Rye.—Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Vir-| number of persons employed in them. a 4 the Atlantic strip and of the Mississippi 
ginia, and Kentucky. id Si valiey, and the numbea of persons employed: 
—N sylvania io, New 
jmmteuptionesticat” ser ATLANTIC STRIP. | MississtPPi_ VaL’y. ATLANTIC SPRIP. MISSISSIPPI STRIP. 
Potatoes—New York, Maine, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont, and New Hampshire. ee . Pers ons Pestiiinnn pany a om 
Hay.—New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Vermont, Description. | Dollars. lemploy'd| Dellts jus ¥'d | Description | Dull Persons | po» Persons 
and Maine. PVH vf ; 4 siaftins maenes cinploy'’d ws ere emplop'd 
npn Kentucky, North Carolina, Ohio, | Machinery 8,853,001] 10,802) 1,972.2301 2,149 - —|- 
ba at : ft | Precious me- Mines, by 
Rice.—South Caroline, Georgia, Louisiana, North | tals 4,592,120) 1,437} 125.070 10] | table No. 14) 26,752,108] 37,578} 7,572.05¢| 12,651 
Carolina, and Mississippi. Various metals| 8.465,271 5.553) 1 280.171 1.032 | Sundries.b | 
Sugar.—Louisiana, New York, Ohio, Vermont, | ‘Tobacco 4,732,089 9,597] 1.039713, 1.776 | lable No. 15) 28,386,557) 58,932) 5,558,42; 7,334 
nd Indiana Hats and cap:| 7,292,837 95.401} 1,362.805 a Asricuy.we, 
a 3 Biraw bonnets! 1,459,517|§ “* 16,937 we on No 
Produce of the dairy—New York, Pennsylvania ather * buvts 556,021 ,593|2,166,297|553,743 105] 1,551,459 
Sadtshone., Vasunat, and Ohio. — i aud shoes "ase pe 19,933} 4.986.490} 6,007 ppress ® 
a bn. ise _| moap 2 OY9 O82 ’ T91.085 »y ladle No. 
Produce of the orchard.—New York, Virginia, Penn Tallow candl’s| 1,052853|$ 4,689! 718311 814 {17 89,058,739} 117,751) 5,476,835 13,426 
sylvania, Ohio, and New Jersey. Sperm’ceti do. 868,345 12 689 ‘Trades and 
Wine.—North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Virginia, | Spirits 6.896 506) 2 > 443} 3,460 526 _, | mechanical 
Ohio, and Indiana. P al Egnors 4,095 140 "| §23.005 4,756 eg 
ety owder 1,357,455 41) 83.723 85 | Dy lable No, 
Tobacco.—V irginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mary- Medicines and 1) * 113 218,241,244] 227,263) 69,981,04; 83,501 
Jand, and North Carolina. drugs 3,862,472 1.643 278,727] | . et BLS 
Cotton.— Mississippi, Georgia, Louisiana, Alaba-| Turpentine & ‘ ¢ 6192 918,460 241 
ma, and South Carolina. - ne al. 548 bi §.711| J _— ye 
$5 ie > ’ 452,725 7 the value © 
Firewood.—New York, Virginia, New Jersey, Mas- | ; Shea oe ey “a guul$ 1,146 bi one 199 oe seaeleudh 
sachusetts, and Ohio. Confeciivnary 935,425 151.644) ofthe A‘lan- 
Family made goods.—New York, Tennessee, Ken- nerf and mange Sar “t ae "i 
irgi io. marble _ 100,35 144; 339.594 §86 | add to that 
tucky, Virginia, and Ohio : Bricks & lime| 6,183,777} 14,336) 3.36462} 8,036 | ef the Miss 
Look at the beautiful stars of the west in that con-| Music’ insiru- , ' vailey,the as 
stellation! How bright they shine! They are all! ments 910,449 889 13 475 19 | noted above 
stars of the first magnitude. sabre: . 9,144,413} 17,849) 1 682.94») 4033 sa" of o 
° ° our, grist, 0! produce 0 
Tasie No. 17.—Showing the value in 1840 of manu-| ang sew while 46,039,692] 39,937123.062.294' 20.411 | western N. 
factures in the Atlantic strip and in the Mississippi! Ships and ves- Y., Penn. 
valley, and the number of persons employed. sels 6.199 616 ~ 722 091 and Va. 81,561,465 81,561,465 
Furniture 5.886313} 14,011) 1,512,720 3766 nteareneeengapo sr enema a 
ATLANTIC sTRIP. | MISSISSIPPI VAL’Y. gene I als 24,716,462) 5),983/16,704,116) 32,632 836,398,776 |2 60/,8411754,905,929! 1 673 371 
mai _ cupations & There is yet a very delicate production of the 
Description. | Dollars. rem Dollars. ened. trades 23 738,924) - 4,900.20 Mississippi valley to nf aatical— i" mean the ladies. 
o} e . “ —..~ | | could not think of mixing them up in thi nber 
~ 208 241.244) 227 263/69 934 0441 RS SOL | g them up in this number 
Bo | with potatoes, corn, and codfish, but will place a 
ween and anne sen 4.870! 561 958 620 The preceding tables, although professed to doso number or two between, and wait upon them with 
Weoallen goods 19.752 886} 19.947] 944.113} 1,368} do not accurately -how the value of the productions becoming attention. At present, for their satisfic- 
Cotton goods 45,352,335| 69,405} 967,978} 2,714] of the Atlantic strip and Mississippi valley respec-| tion, | may observe that according to the census ta- 
Silken goods 114,150 646 5,664 129/ tively; nor can such a view be given without going) bles they are at all ages, from filteen upward, a 
Flaxen goods 290 336 895) 30,756 733 | into a minute examination of the produce of counties | match for the men. 
goods pe eT ae ste a | in those Atlantic states that are in part in the valley. A CITIZEN OF THE VALLEY. 
‘ass ware 2,00 ,o8 vet ve ~> | Lobserve by Mr. Darby’sarticle—and there isno high-| — Lonisyi ‘ 
. 7 moO , 9790 7 ‘ Z 4 isvill Ky. S t. 8 8 . 
Earthenware ‘ right 1,09 a bet 512) era uthority—that one-half of N. York and Virginia, pen Ce: ). Pei ahs. oes 
Ly ad rie Peer he psa en 545| and one-third of Pennsylvania, are situated in sty) NERO Aas ee 
polling icle 363.597 \ , 148.000 Mississippi valley. 1 have adopted this fact, and ap-| ANECDOTE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
Cordage 2,459 310 2.071|1,609.996| 2,362 | plied it in the table below, (No. 19,) so as to get as! TION. I saw it stated in some city paper lately, 
’ ——-—— |——.——|———~—|~.-——— | true a view as possible of the value of the produc-, that the Croton fountain in the Bowling Green, occu- 
39,053,739] 117.75115.436,835! 13,426/ tions of each section It is applied to the value of pied the spot upon which stood the statue of George 














The articles named in the above table are those 
strictly speaking which constitute the great bone of 
tariff contention, and about which such ‘doubled and 
twisted” yarns have been, and by many are heing, 
unreflectingly spun. For a subject so much talked 
about, its true ‘distances and bearings” are very 
poorly understood. In the production of all the ar- 
ticles named in the table, Massachusetts has the hea 
viest investment; New York next, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, and Pennsylvania next: and these five 
states produce about three-fourths of the whole 
amount. By means of this series of tables the rea- 
der can see for himself the rela‘ive proportion any 
interest bears to another, or to the whole. 


The following table exhibits the value produced by 
the various trades and mechanical occupations. In the 
census tables these are all very erroneously classed 
as manuactures. Whoever talks of the manufactura 
of a house, a ship, a steamboat, or of bricks or lime; 
or says a gallun of whiskey, a quart of beer, or a 
wagon are manufactured? And yet these and many 
other articles like them are sagaciously so named in 
the census tables, and the capital invested in them 
set down as that invested in manufactures—making, 
as the tables call it, a ‘total capital invested in man- 
utfactures” of the enormous amount of $267,726,579. 
The value of horses, mules, and other live stock 
might as well have been set down as capital invested 
in manufactures. 


A few articles named in the following table may be | 
noticed. Of hats and caps, New York, New Jersey, | 
Massachusetts make the largest value; of boots and | 
shoes, Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania | 
are the largest makers; of spirits, New York; Ohio, | 
and Pennsylvania are the largest distillers, and pious | 
Massachusetts next. In the produce of mills and | 








the following named articles, viz: poultry, produce | the Third, at the commencement of the rovolutiona- 
of the dairy, produce of orchards, family made goods,| ry war. This statement brought fresh to my recol- 
potatoes, hay, wine, wax, cast iron, bar iron, salt,! lection the account of that statue which I have often 
marble and grannite from the quarrivs, lumber from | had from William Barrows, esq., late of Hebron, 
the forest, pot and pearl ashes, ginseng, &c., spirits,| Maine, who deceased about five years since, at the 
marble and granite prepared for use, bricks and hime, | age of eighty-two years. He was a soldier of that 
carriages, mills, furniture, houses, corns of wood! war and fought in the battles of Long Island and 
sold,and the items named of all other trades and oceu-| Trenton. 
pations. The value of these articles produced in| He said when stationed at or near the city of New 
Pennsylvania was $54,840,759; in New York $110,-' York, he, with ten or fifteen young men, went one 
337,881; and in Virginia, $16,234,543. One-third of evening without any order or hnowledge of his com- 
the first and one-half of the two last named amounts) mander, with the intention of compassing the death 
make $81,561,465; which shows the value of the pro-| and destruction of his majesty the king, so far as 
duce named above of that part of New York,| overthrowing his statue would effect it. On reach- 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia situated in the valley. _ing the spot his companions hoisted him up upon the 
This amount, in the table below, is deducted from! house, behind his majesty,and give an axe with which 
the value of the productions of the Atlantic strip, fe commenced cutting off his head, applying the 
as exhibited in the preceding tables, and is add- | blows thick and heavy to the back part of the neck 
ed to the valley of those of the Mississippi val-| put the task was not easily accomplished—his in- 
ley. | Strument was soon dulled, and soon the noise attrac- 
The following table presents a view of the value of | ted the notice of the tories, who collected with lan- 
the productions of each section, probably very near) terns in great numbers, and threatened his party with 
the truth. It is now three years since the valley was | violence—and as they far outnumbered the whig sol- 
so close up jew pata 2 Bary rounds sown been ! mi the a aga i it pay eet to retire. He, 
run since: at the end of the first the pair could have however, had the pleasure a few days after, of ma- 
been covered with a blanket; in the second the valiey | king one of a aniets, detached by order of their com- 
ran ahead under a strong pull; in the third and pre- | manding officer, who went in full day-light. when all 
sent round he runs at his ease far ahead; in the next | the tories in the vicinity could have a view of them 
and last round of the heat we shall probably see a| and their sacrilegious conduct, and threw a rope 
distance—the strip will be “nowhere.” The odds/ around his majesty’s neck and prostrated him. horse 
are fifty 'o one on the valley, and notakers. There is! and all, upon the ground. On removing the bronze, 
one, and a very important item of the productive la-} the statue of the king and his horse was found to be 
bor of our people, that is not noticed in the census | composed of lead, which those who demolished them 
asthe e 1s “7 teen Ser. eepeid year vast num | run up rage ro nc gs hes fired at ae alee 
vrs of acres from the forest and prairie are put un- | ty’s more loyal subjects. This statue was George 
der fence and broughtinio cultivation. The euanbhe the Second, Fale not see the Third, if my ane 
of acies ought to be carefully noted down at the ta- tion is correct. [NV. ¥. Tribune. 
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Gusiness Review. The intelligence brought by the; 
Acadia, of increased activity i: trade, and the gradua 
restoration of confidence in Biagland, and of further i:n- 
provement in the price of cotton, produces a correspond- 
in¥ influence here. If thedelightful weather which has 
enabled them so far to house their harvest, depresses the 
hopes of obtaining a profitable market there this season 
for our grain and flour, we are bound to rejoice with 
them in the comfort it affurds their people,—nor will our 
country, perhaps, be ultimately a jooszer by their abun- 
dance,—tfor they can the better afford to purchase other of 
our products, for having an adequate supply of bread of 
tieir own Of their prosperity, we are partakers,—as they 
are of ours,—and we hearily rejvice in whatever contri- 
butes to their comfort, if it is not bought at the price of 
ours. ‘They protect themselves, and sv far trom being 
blameable, they arv bound to do so. All that we claim, is 


on equal right, and an equal interest to protect ourselves 


with a fair reciprocity in our intercourse with them, and 
with all others. 


The following list of the cargo of the packet ship 
Cambridge, for Liverpool, exhibits the variety of Amern- 
can products that now goto make up the necessary as- 
sortmnent for the English market: 

331 bales of of cotton 1867 bbls. naval stores 
3779 boxes cheese 765 Jo lard 

137 casks do 234 do beef 

700 canvassed hams 420 do flour 

17 casks beeswax “279 do apples 

75 tierces rice 37 keys tobacco 

25 do clover seed 54 boxes clocks 

73 cases merchandize 1 carriage 

1 pianoforte 4 buffalves 
1 {udian chief 1 deer 
174 steerage passengers. 


The last intelligence left the rate of duty on wheat still 
at 14s. 

American Provision Market—Liverpool, Sept. 18. Since 
the 4ih there has been a limited business done. About 
5U0 bbis. old beef have gone off. New beef as retailed 
to the trade at regular quotations. The stock of pork 
is exhausted—cheese is dull, and the supply of Engiisi 
expected to be abundant. Lard is in demand at advanc- 
ed prices. Butter in demand. 


Corron.—Liverpool, Sept. 18. The cotton market has 
been very steady, the sales the past fortnight reaching 
89,150 bales of ail kinds, at very tull prices to an occa- 
sional advaice of jd. for American—applying, however, 
more to qualities at and below fair. 


Sept.19. ‘The price of cotton at Havre had not been 
affecied at the last dates trom thence, say Sept. 15. 


The New Orleans Bulletin says that the amount of 
cotton shipped tw that city, out of the Red River aud is 
tributaries, just season, could not have been less than 
2u0,000 bales, which, valued at the low prices for which 
theglast crop was suld, would agiount tv about $5,000,- 
QUU, 


Every planter we meet with, says the Bayou Sara 
Chrunicie, continues to complain of the shurt crop. li 
will fail short of an average crop at Jeust one-third—so 
suys the knowing oues. We are satisfied, from our own 
vbservativias, tat will fall far short of last year’s yieid. 


Srocxs. The Illinois commissioners, we learu by the 
Acadia, have succeeded in obtaining halt a unilivn of 
dollars, ewards the amount required to compieie the 
canal. 

Large operations had taken place in Louisiana stocks; 
and geveraily, American securiles were getting more 
jut favor. N. York fives had been sold ai 925. 

The London correspondeiut of the New York Ameri- 
can writes, September ISth. “Lu, American stocds ihere 
seeins au lucreased Hirmness angst huiders, and ex 
cept in Louisiana bonds, the business has been limited 
by the small amvunts offered tur sale; Alabawa six per 
cent. deliar 65; stering. 70 per ceat.  lilinuis 30, nun 
nal. Indiana 30. bauk of Louisiana bouds, buin series 
83, buyers ot 1544 at 83; Consvlidated Assuciuun, du 
to 53; Union Bank, four series 55 w 60, of lo44, 70; 
Citizens’ Bank, 50 per cent. Massachusets fives sieri- 
jug, par buyers. Marylaud fives, sterling, 50 to 55 — 
Mictugan sixes 25. Mississippi Planters’ Bauk 43, Un- 
jut buuk 26. New York Suaste fives ¥0 to 92; ditiv city 
90 to 92. Obno sixes 54 tu 85. Pennsylvania tives 52 iw 
65, Seuth Carulina fives sterling, 91 to 92. Kentucky 
SY, ‘Lennessee 80. Virgiaia sixes 83 iv 9V per ceut. L. 
$. Bank shares, 15 to 16s. 


At New York. U. States sixes 1143; New York fives 
100; Unio sixes 97; Kentucay sixes 995; Ladlana cola 
buiids 39; Liunuls vous 40; Liitiueis sixes 415; teiansylva- 
nia fives 6. 

Decidedly the most important item of the week in re- 
Jatwn to Amencan busitiess Cunceris, 18: Ue ahnguiuces 
ment of the isSue of ‘Treasury notes ina torm designed 
fur cerculatwon, which our reuders wil) fing In anothes 
part vuf Uus paper. We have doubts of ue propriety of 
evading ihe laws, winch re gue Ue tedsurer lan ail Care 
e- lo nake (he lvles ie tay issue, deur interest, atia 
which provision was adopied aficr a tua discusciun, and 
@ deCiced FP je tun ii Congress, of the propusitiun to 
issue then without bearing interest. Such au eAplessios, 
we conceive Shuulag liave beeli VEciItU liperulive 
by the Secierary of the Ticasury ‘True, tuere ts tu ve 
Bu uppeaiance Of Wileres! merely to Comply with the 


sicu of the spiritef the enactneui—a thiag which ough 
| not to be resu: ted to. 

Of the constitvtionality, and of the expediency of this 
method of government obtaining command of money, 
we observe a number of thejeading journals—aniongst 


others, the Richmond Enquirer, are joudly objecting. 


letter of the law—but it isa palpable and admitted one 





a 


ALABAMA FAITH. The state of Alabama, with a view 
to accomimedate the United States holvers of her sierl- 
ing bends, proposes to anticipate the payment of the in- 
terest coupons, due in Londen next January. Holders 
who wish to avoid the risk and delay of transmitting the 
coupons to England may obtain the money for them at 
the Merchants’ Bank in New York, if application be 
made prior to the first of November next. ‘The coupons 
on Alabama dollar bonds due in New York in Novem- 
ber next, will also be paid on presentation at the Mer- 
chants’ Bank, less interest at the current rate. 

’ [New York paper, 


American Institute. The Fair is to take piace ‘on 
Tuesday next, at Niblo’s, New York. The Cattle Show 
is to take place the week after next. Vauxhall Garden 
is engaged for this exhibition. It will be worth going to 
see. 


Business aT Boston. Arrived fat Boston during the 
month of September, per vessels and railroad: flour, 
65,603 barrels, 347 half barrels; corn, 81,576 bushels, 
11,049 sacks, 250 barrels; vats, 44.270 bushels; bran, 
5,260 bushels: shorts. 4.720 bushels; rye 2,062 bushels; 
coal, 20,407 tons, 11,050 bushels and 3,899 chaldrons fo- 
reign. 


Revenve or Boston, from Octoberl, 1841, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1842,j and from October 1, 1842, to Septem- 


ber 30, 1343; 
Fourth quarter 1841 $579,693 55 


First “ 1842 731,086 40 
Second “ “ 747.768 48 
Third “ “ 735,351 34 


) 





$2,.793.899 77 
Fourth quarter, 184 565,979 82 


2 
First 0 1843 


589.740 12 
Second “ ius 684,603 §0 
Third “ ** estimated at 1,175,334 OU 





$3,014,712 74 
Foreien arrivals from January Ist to September 30th, 
1842, 1392. Foreign arrivals from January 1 to Sep~ 
tember 30:h, 1843, 1276. 
Foreign clearances from January 1 to Sept 30, 1842. 
1.209. Foreign clearances from Jan. Ist to Sept. 30th, 
1843, 1,189. [ Boston Post. 


CoLONIZATION EMIGRANTS. The bark Renown, from 
Norfolk, with stores for the U. S. squadrvn on the coast 
of Atrica, and 73 colored emigrants sent out by the Ame 
rican Colonization Society, after discharging the must of 
her cargo, was driven on shore in a gale at Port Pere, 
Cape de Verds, onthe 8th of August. Crew and pas- 
sengers saved—the vessel will probably be lost. The 
emigrants were in a very destitute condition, and were 
provided for by the American Consul, F. Gardner, Exsq., 

who very generously took them under his charge, and 
with his usual liberality provided for and supplied their 
wants, ‘The passengers afierwards took passage on 
board the burque Jane, of Somerset, for Liberia. 


CurisTiana Gitmour, the young Scatch woman who 
was demanded under the new treaty with England, on 
the charge of having murdered her husband, arrived at 
Liverpvol, in the packet ship Liverpool, on Monday, the 
12h ult. She was eanhned in the Bridewell during the 
night, and the next day wok her departure fur Glasgow. 


Deatus. At New York during the last week 153, of 
which 49 were uuder one year of age, and 23 died of 
consumption. 


At Philadelphia 101; of which 36 were under one 
year ol age, and one was between 100 und 110 years; 
14 died of Consumptiun. 

At Baltimore 55, of which 14 were under one year of 
age, 9 were free colored, and 3 slaves; 5 died ut cun- 
suimpuon,. 

At Charleston, S.C. the week ending 24th uli. 3 white 
adulis, 4 culored adulis and 1 colored cand—iotal 38. 

_ William A. Butler, esq., lato United States consul ai 

Nicaragua, Central America, died on the 26th wiume, 
vu board the schuoner Uisula, oi his passage hume ti: vii 
st. Juan. 
_ The Albany papers announce the death on the 3! 
inst. of James Vanderpool tur many years oneof the 
judges of the cirear courtof New York. The usuai 
testumuuiies Of respect aud regret were obserued by the 
bar uf the state. 


The venerable Clarkson Crolius, sr., for some years a 
member of the le, islature and speaker of the house, and 
weli Known for tis general ability and sterling integriiy, 
and whose name is ideutiiied with the progress of the 
city, died On the 4th ist. [N. ¥. Tribune. 


KarTuquages. ‘T'wo slight shocks were felt at Venice 
on the migut vf the 224 August. By an arrival at ttah- 
fux We karn laat turee shocks were experienced in lat 
3U, iui. 93, ou the 19i1 Sept. 


tpucaTion. Among the pupils of the French Uni- 
ve -iiy are youtn trom Egypt, Giecce, Bu.garia, and se- 
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_Etection. A few returnsonly of the election in Geor™ 
min have reached us. Five counties, Richmond, Warren, 
Taliaferro, Chatham, and Baldwin, give Cratturd 
(whig,) 2,465. Cooper, (V. B.) 1,585—being a whig grain 
of 434 vows, ‘i e 

The result of the Maryland election is further asrer. 
tained. Worcester, Somerset, and St. Mary’s coantics, 
elect all whigs, and Dorcester two and two, instead o{ 
‘ree locos and one whig. The whigs will have a wa- 
jority of 12 in the house, and of 17 on joint ballot. 


GENERAL BERTRAND, well known as the faithful friend 
of Napoleon in his exile and misfortunes, is at present 
on a visit to the United States. He arrived at New Or- 
leans from Martinique, and was received with general 
welcome and respect by its citizens. He has since pro- 
ceeded to St. Louis, and was at last dates at Smithland, 
in Kentucky, whence it is said be will proceed to visit 
General Jackson and Mr. Clay, before he comes across 
to the seabvard. 


Navat. The United States ship Delaware, 0, Com. 
modore Morris, commander-in-chief of the Mediterran- 
ean, was at Naples on the 29th of August, on her pas- 
sage to Paiermo. All well. 


The Truxton, U.S. brig of war, has taken on board, 
at Constantinople, the remains of the brave and lamen- 
ed Commodore Porter, who died when minister from 
the United States to the Sublime Porte. The Truxton 
proceeds homewards upon her special and melancholy 
mission with all despatch. 


Perv. News has been received ‘in England from 
Lima to June 16, by the West India mail-steamer Perth, 
at which date Gen. Vivanco had been dispiaced from 
the presidency of Peru and Gen. Vipat had been elect- 
ed in his stead. 


Santa Fe Rossers. The jury_in the ease of Dr. Pre- 
FONTAINE, tried at Jefferson city, Mo., as one of the rob- 
bers of Charves, retuned a verdict of guilty, but recom- 
mended him to mercy. The law imposes a fine of $1000, 
and 12 months imprisonment, 


Sreamers, The Caledonia left Boston on the Bet in-, 
stant with eight passengers for Halitax, and 38 for Liver- 
pool. 


A package containing 165 letters was seized on board 
the Caledonia, before leaving Boston, by the admiraliy 
agent, and sent to the post office, because the regulations 
requve all leuers received on board, to pass regularly 
through the post office. The postage to the place of 
sailing, must also be paid, or they will not be forwarded. 


The Spanish government are said to have given their 
patronage to a new line of steamers, about to be establieh- 
ed between Havana and Porto Rico. 


The French Mail Steam Ships. The Jeurnal des Debats 
states that the French ‘l'ransatlantic steamers will begin 
to ply in a few months. There are to be four grand lines 
and four secondary lines. | 

The first grand line is to be from Havre to New York; 
the second, from Bordeaux to Martinique, touching at 


;Corunna and the Azores in the outward voyage and 


returning direet; the third, from Marseilles to Martini- 
que, touching at Barcelona, Cadiz and Madeira, in the 
outward voyage, and returning direct; the fourth, from 
St. Nuzaire to Rio Janeiro, touching at Lisbon, Goreer, 
Pernumbuco, Bahia, on the vutward voyage, and return- 
ing direct. 

‘I'he first secondary line is to be from Martinique to 
the Havanah, touching at St. Thomas, Porio Rico, 
Cape Haytien, and San-Yago de Cuba, both going and 
returning; the second, from the Havanah to New Or- 
leans, touching at Vera Cruz, ‘Tampico Galveston, and 
New Orleans, both going and returning; the third, from 
Martinique, to ua Guayra, touching at Chagres, Cartha- 
gena, and Santa Martha, on the outward voyage, and 
returning direct; the fuurth is from Rio Janeiro to the 
ports of !.a Plata, Monte Video and Buenos Ayres. 


The steamer Queen, belonging to the Bristol General 
Steam Navigation company, and ranning between Bris- 


jt aid Dublin, was totally lost on the 2d of September, 


being wrecked ina fog on the northeasiern part of the Is- 
land of Shoklaim. All the crew and passengers, with one 
exception, were saved. 


Temperance Rerorm. The report of the American 
Temperance Union, made at their anual meeting at N. 
York, shows the following imuense failing in the un- 
vriutien of brandy, wine, and gin since the last year. 
ive report gives the importation in the first quarter of 
1342 and of 1343 at the port of New York: 





1842. 1543. 
Quarter caeks of brandy, 1,026 7 
tipes of braudy, 41 0 
‘Half pipes of brandy, 2,034 33 
Butts and pipes of wine, 285 27 
Hoybsheads and half pipes of 
wine, ‘i ib oe : 197 
uarter casks and barrcis o 
en 7,042 1,347 
Boxes of wine, 7,358 227 
Pipes of gin, 1,096 268 
21,200 2111 


Tennessee. The legislature met on Monday week. 
The session will, in many respects, be an important ore 
—ihe permanent seat of government is to be established, 





ve: vi the Dauubian provinces. At the laie exautina- 
lou une of the first prizes in a culiege was awarded to 
ihe s0n of a nobleman of Wallachia. 





senators ty the congress of the United States are to be 
elecied, as well as the must inmpurtant staie officers, 
namely, secretary of state, comptroller, and treasurer. 
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